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REVIEWS. 


Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, 
from the time of the Troubadours and 
Trouveres, to the Reign of Henri Quatre. 
By Louisa S. Costello. London: Pickering. 

Tue early poetry of France has been, until 

very lately, strangely overlooked by English 

writers; even those who, from the particular 
direction of their researches, must have re- 

atedly stumbled upon such collections, 
os entirely assed them over: and yet 
that poetry is far more English in style and 
character, than our readers would imagine ; 
and Alain Chartier, Marot, Bellay, Ronsard, 
are far more deserving a place beside our 
own early poets,—indeed, beside any genuine 
poets, than the stilted disciples of the Aca- 
demy, or those butterfly songsters who 
fluttered about the court of Louis Quatorze 
and the Regent, and who boasted (truly 
enough) that their muse was nourished on 
chicken broth and blanc-manger. If, indeed, 
we turn to the 7rouvéres, we find ourselves 
literally on English ground ; for not only 
were the majority of them subjects of the 

English crown, but many were resident in 

England,—some even natives, while the 

fount from whence their themes were de- 

rived, was exclusively of British origin. For 
these reasons we were disposed to welcome 
any attempt to introduce these almost for- 
gotten poets to the English reader, but we 
can warmly recommend Miss Costello’s very 
elegant little work. 

hese ‘ Specimens’ consist of translations 
from the poets of the “langue d’oc,” or 

Provencal, those of the “langue d’oil,” or 

Norman, and those of the old French school, 

which may be considered to extend from the 

commencement of the fourteenth century to 
the close of the sixteenth. From the Proven- 
gal numerous specimens are given; but we 
must confess that no elegance of diction, no 
smoothness of versification, can reconcile us 
to the wire-drawn descriptions and laboured 
similes of the Troubadours; indeed, with 
the exception of that most spirited, but most 
ferocious, ‘Summons to War,” of Bertrand 
de Born, which appears in M. Raynouard’s 
collection, somewhat like a North American 
chieftain in the midst of a drawing-room of 
fine ladies, we do not recollect one Benen’ 
poem in which the writer really seems in 
earnest. Nor is this wonderful: the silver 
lantines of the floral games, the golden 
violets of the courts of love, the formal trials 
of skill, could not but give an artificial cha- 
racter to what, beyond aught else, should be 
natural; and the inspiration, if such might 
deserve the name, was caught, not amid the 
glad scenes of nature,—not awakened spon- 
taneously by the thousand joys, and cares, 
and fears, which agitate the human heart, 
but in the lavender strewn halls of Toulouse 
and Provence, which, like the gilded salons 
of Paris, fostered scores of adepts in the art 

of poetry, but not one single poet. 
‘ar simpler ip its character was the Nor- 





man school; and although an important 
reason for its greater simplicity might be 
drawn from the circumstance, that the Trou- 
véres were emphatically narrative ts, yet 
we find it difficult to believe that Gaimar, or 
Wace, or Benoit St. Maur, would ever have 
laboured over a single thought, as Geoffry 
Rudel does in the following stanza, graceful 
though it be. 


Around, above, on every spray, 
instructors do I see, 


field, each wood, and flower, and tree, 
Each bird whose notes with pleasure trill, 
As warbling wild at liberty, 
The air with melody they fill ; 
How sweet to listen to each strain, 
But, without love, how cold, how vain. 

Now, similes are but sparingly introduced 
by the Trouvéres, and then they are brought 
in without effort, and often in such a clus- 
ter, as to render a close translation difficult. 
“ Hearken, ye great men,” says Wace, in 
his ‘ Roman de Rou.’ 

All to ing swiftly tend. 

All oat heme all have end— 
All sink, all wither—rose soon fadeth, 
Palfrey stumbleth, cloth abraideth— 
Man dies, sword rusteth,—everything 
Doth time and to ruin bring. 
Then, listen well to what I say, 
Listen ly, clerk and lay— 

For when death hath driven ye down, 
Whither wendeth your renown ? 

If the bard no record give, 

Scantly shall your praises live. 

We wish Miss Costello had given a few 
specimens of this very curious old poet, who 
occasionally sketches his scenes with much 
graphic force, and who seems to pour forth 
his interminable verses with such hearty 
good-will. ; 

From the lays of a writer, whom we are in- 
clined to place at the head of this school, 
Marie of France, Miss Costello has given 
two very excellent specimens; we were not, 
however, a little surprised at the strange 
opinion of M. Robert, as referred to in the 
prefatory notice, which attempts to assign 
the lays of Marie a date as early as the reign 
of Stephen, and as her patron, William 
d’Ypres, his powerful Flemish supporter. 
The generally received opinion is, that she 
was a resident in Henry the Third’s court, and 
that her patron, when she translated Esop’s 
Fables from English into French verse, was 





William Longespée, Earl of Salisbury. “ But,” | 


says M. Robert, “we have no proof that 
Longespée ever patronized literature.” Now, 
we have surely even less proof that William 


d’Ypres did. Longespée was the son of a | 


literary monarch, and half brother to Coeur 
de Lion; and the romantic story of his gain- 
ing for a wife the rich heiress Ela, (who was 
concealed by her friends in Normandy,) 
through the agency of William Talbot, who 
gained admission to the castle by his min- 
strelsy, seems to identify Lenqonnse as a 
patron of song. Besides, had Marie flourished 
at so early a period, she would have been the 
contemporary of Gaimar, Wace, and Benoit 
St. Maur; but none of them, in any way, 


allude to her, though they do to others. 


Gaimar, who expressly mentions “la bele 
Aeliz,” the second queen of Beauclerc, and 
dame “ Custance la Gentil,” as distinguished 
by their attachment to literature, could surely 
never have passed Marie, the writer, over ; 
nor does it seem likely that Wace, when he 
remarks respecting King Arthur— 
Dunt Breton dient mient fable, 

could have done otherwise than allude to the 
chief collector of these Breton tales, had she 
at that period been living. As to M. Ro- 
bert’s remark, that he cannot understand 
“why an English nobleman should so ear- 
nestly desire a French version of fables 
already written in his own language,” we 
would merely answer, that English at this 
ese was not the English nobleman’s own 
anguage, but Norman-French; and that 
“ Conte William” therefore sought a French 
translation, just as we may suppose the Duke 
of Gordon would patronize an English trans- 
lation of Gaelic poetry, or a nobleman re- 
siding in Wales desire an English version of 
the remains of her bards. But, besides this, 
from internal evidence, we think we must 
assign the thirteenth century as the date of 
these very interesting lays. King Arthur 
and his knights are mentioned as personages 
well known to her auditors, which could 
scarcely have been the case a century earlier. 
Tournaments, too, are repeatedly mentioned; 
and we know it was not until toward the 
close of the twelfth century, that tourna- 
ments, strictly so called, were held. As 
Marie is so important a writer of this school, 
and as her lays and fables abound with pic- 
tures of ancient manners, it is of some im- 
portance to ascertain her precise era: we 
must, however, hasten on. 

Among the minor writers of the langue 
d’oil we find Thibaut, King of Navarre, a 
minstrel who, had he merely left us his 
sonnets “to his mistress’ eyebrow,” we 
should have entirely passed over, since, with 
but few exceptions, they are characterized 
by all the defects of the Provengal ; but the 
moment “ the sweet land.over the sea” pre- 
sents itself to his mind, all trifling conceits, 
all idle play upon words, disappear, and in all 
the earnestness of deep and solemn devotion, 
all the simplicity of strong over-mastering 
feeling, he summons the Christian world to 
uplift the banner of the Cross, and to join 
with him in his perilous enterprise; and 
thus does he summon them :— 


Lord! thou canst tell that he who turns away 

From that blest land, where thou wast born and died, 
Nor will in Pagan realms the Cross display, 

In blissful Paradise shall ne’er abide ; 

Ye whose high souls remorse and pity know, 

For God and vengeance rise and strike the blow, 
Redeem His country from the heathen’s pride. 

Arm, noble youth, parsue the bright career; 

*Tis glory's call, ’tis mighty Heaven’s command! 

Let earth and all her frailties disappear 


| Rouse for the faith! uplift thy conquering hand 
per that Sacred Land. : 


And leave thine 


Our limits forbid, or we would also insert 


+ The first writer by whom she is mentioned is Denys 
Pyramus, who flourished towards the end of the reign 
of Henry III. He describes her lays as very popular, 
especially among the ladies. 
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his lay on departing for the Holy Land, 
which is well worth transcribing. 

Among the poets of the old French school, 
we find many celebrated names. Maitre 
Jean Froissart takes place among them, 
but poetry was certainly not his forte; 
and although, as an historian, we willingly 
assign him a very high station, we should, 
at a feast of poets, place him very far 
“below the salt.” Not so Charles Duke of 
Orleans, who was for twenty-five years a 
prisoner in England: many of his poems 
are distinguished by much grace and deli- 
cacy. Asaspecimen of the poetry of the 
period, we, however, prefer giving the fol- 
lowing ‘Tenson,’ from Christine de Pise’s 
poems, a lady highly distinguished and ad- 
mired, both in the courts of France and 
England ; it is entitled ‘Gieux 4 vendre,’ 
and exhibits both the merits and defects of 
this artificial style. 

L’ Amant. 
I sell to thee the autumn rose, 
Let it say how dear thou art; 
All my lips dare not disclose, 
Let it whisper to thy heart: 


How Love draws my soul to thee, 
Without language thou mayest see. 


La Dame. 
I sell to thee the aspen leaf, 
“Tis to show I tremble still, 
When I muse on all the grief 
Love can cause if false or ill: 
How too many have believed, 
Trusted long, and been deceived. 


LL’ Amant. 
I sell to thee a rosary, 
Proving I am only thine; 
By its sacred mystery, 
I to thee each thought resign : 
Fairest, turn thee not away, 
Let thy love my faith repay. 
La Dame. 
I sell to thee a parrot bright 
With each colour of the sky. 
Thou art formed to charm the sight, 
Learned in softest minstrelsy ; 
But to love | am unknown, 
Nor can understand its tone. 
I’ Amant. 
I sell to thee a faded wreath, 
Teaching thee, alas! too well, 
How I spent my latest breath, 
Seeking all my truth to tell; 
But thy coldness bade me die, 
Victim of thy cruelty ! 
La Dame. 
I sell to thee the honey flow’r, 
Courteous, best, and bravest knight; 
Fragrant in the summer show’r, 
Shrinking from the sunny light ; 
May it not an emblem prove 
Of untold but tender love ! 


In passing on to the poets of the sixteenth 
century, we find ourselves among a far higher 
company; and in the works of Clement 
Marot, we first trace the influence of that 
enthusiastic devotion to classical literature, 
which distinguishes almost all the writers of 
that period. The two following might be 
mistaken for translations from the Greek 
Anthology. 


On a Statue of Venus Sleeping. 
Who slumbers here ?—to ask how idly vain! 
Behold, ’tis Venus—spare thy queen’s repose ; 
Awake her not, thou mayst escape her chain, 
But thou art lost, if once her eyes unclose. 


Huitaine. 


I am no more what I have been, 
Nor can regret restore my prime ; 
My summer years, and beauty’s sheen, 
Are in the envious clutch of Time. 
Above all gods I owned thy reign, 
Love! and served thee to the letter; 
But, if my life were given again, 
Methinks I yet could serve thee better. 


From the specimens of the poems of Joa- 
chim du Bellay, we select the following very 
elegant sonnet. The reader may probably 





remember that Spenser himself thought 
many of Du Bellay’s poems worthy a trans- 
lation ; indeed, the subjoined sonnet, address- 
ed to his mistress Olive, might well pass for 
one of Spencer's. 


Say, can’st thou number all the stars that gleam 
Along the silent air in dazzling light, 

And form an everlasting diadem 

For the dark tresses and clear brow of night ? 
Know’st thou how many flowers attend the Spring, 
How many fruits fair Autumn’s bounties bring ? 
Know’st thou each jewell’d cave that hidden lies, 
Where the bold mariner directs his sail? 

Or canst thou count the vivid sparks that rise, 
Where Etna and Vesuvius’ fires prevail ? 

How many billows rush with angry roar 

Against the barrier of the foamy shore ? 

If these thou know’st, perchance thy tongue may tell 
Her charms, her virtues, whom I love so well. 


But of all the poets of France, we would 
award the palm to Pierre de Ronsard, that 
sincere worshipper of nature, whose sweetly 
playful hymn to his “ doucelette mignonette” 
the lark, and whose minute picture of the 
*« Bel aubespin florissant”’ remind us—and can 
he receive higher praise ?—of him who has so 
sweetly celebrated the “little lowly celadine,” 
and whose very heart “danceth with the 
daffodils.” No wonder was it that the frigid 
Malherbe laboured so unceasingly to de- 
preciate a poet whose exuberant love of 
nature made him, in that delightful welcome 
to Spring, (18th ode of his 4th book,) give 
“cent mille fois” of benisons, not only to the 
returning swallow, the “gaily broidered” 
butterfly, but even to the lowliest flower, the 
anise, the thyme, and the Easter daisy. We 
wish Miss Costello had given a few speci- 
mens from his Odes: from the poems en- 
titled his ‘ Loves,’ we select the two follow- 
ing, which are admirably translated, and 
with them we must conclude. 

The first is a picture of his mistress—it 
might pass for a poem by Green or Marlowe. 

Fifteen lovely childish springs, 

Hair of gold in crisped rings, 

Cheek and lip with roses spread, 
Smile that to the stars can lead, 
Grace, where every turn can please; 
Virtue worthy charms like these : 
Breast, within whose virgin snows 
Lies a gentle heart that glows 

’Mid the sparkling thoughts of youth ; 
All divine with steady truth; 

Eyes, that make a day of night, 
Hands whose touch so soft and light 
Hold my soul a prisoner long ; 

Voice, whose soft, entrancing song, 
Now a smile and now a sigh 
Interrupts melodiously ! 

These are charms, within whose spell, 
All my peace and reason dwell. 


Eyes! which dispose my every glance at will, 
The sun that rules each planet of my sky: 

Smile, which from liberty debars me still, 
And can transform me at thy fantasy; 

Bright silver tears! that fall like balmy dew, 
And bid me hope thy pity to obtain ; 

Hands, which my soul a willing captive drew, 
Imprisoned ever in a rosy chain : 

So much I am your own, so well has love 
Within my heart your images pourtrayed, 

That envious time nor death can e’er remove 
The glowing impress which bis pencil made ; 

And there shall still, thro’ all my life of pain, 

Those eyes that smile, that hand, those tears, remain, 





Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By G. W. 
Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


“Tue glorious revolution of 1688,” is a 
phrase familiar to our ears from childhood. 
We have lived long enough to remember when 
allusions to it were always enthusiastically 
cheered, and every attempt to question its 
blessings denounced as a species of historical 
heresy ; indeed, all the actors in that great 
change were considered as candidates for a 
kind of pepe canonization, and those who 
ventured to question their purity or their 











worth, were viewed as the Devil advocates 
at Rome, who are employed to plead against 
the enrolment of a saint in the calendar. Per- 
sons, however, have been honoured as saints 
who were no better than they should be, and 
men venerated as patriots who never pos- 
sessed a spark of public virtue. Indisputable 
facts prove that the motives of many of those 
who effected the Revolution, were purely 
selfish, their conduct treacherous and their 
— injurious to the best interests of Eng- 
and. During the first forty years of the last 
century, British statesmen of every party 
were marked by a profligate disregard of 
principle, an intense spirit of faction, and a 
thirst of revenge, such as the world has rarely 
witnessed, and the worst among the bad 
were the heroes of the Revolution. That 
event itself was produced by anything rather 
than an outburst of patriotism ; there were 
those among its authors in whose pockets the 
gold of France mingled with the gold of Hol- 
land—men whom both parties purchased, and 
by whom both were betrayed. 

In the midst of this general corruption St. 
John entered on the stage of public life, 
where his conduct has been the theme of ex- 
travagant eulogy and equally extravagant 
censure. 

To form a fair judgment of Lord Boling- 
broke’s much disputed character, we must 
take into account the circumstances of the 
period; Harley and St. John were Whigs by 
education, (for we will not pollute the name 
of principle by ascribing it to either,) and 
Tories by accident. Harley was a politician 
of the Joseph Surface school; his affected 
candour, his equability of temper, and his 
readiness to enter into compromises, fitted 
him for the leadership of a mixed party. St. 
John, on the other hand, was a ready deba- 
ter, with a fiery temper and vindictive spirit 
that threatened frequently to produce dissen- 
sions in the ranks he had joined. Talents qua- 
lified him to be a leader, temper prevented 
him from securing followers: and he was 
thus condemned to the perpetual mortifica- 
tion of playing a second part, while conscious 
that nature had designed him for the first. 

The political biography of such a states- 
man, living in an age of private intrigue and 
public excitement, must, necessarily, be in- 
teresting and instructive; the work before 
us, indeed, wants the personal details and 
traits of character that lend a charm to bio- 
graphical sketches; but in presenting us with 
the history of the —— rather than the 
man, Mr. Cooke has made his work more 
profitable to the student though less enter- 
taining to the general reader. 

The public career of St. John commenced 
in the reign of William, but its political im- 

ortance dates from the accession of Anne; 
™ joined with Harley in overturning the in- 
fluence of Marlborough, the very opposite of 
themselves, for Marlborough was a Tory in 
theory and a Whig by the circumstances of his 
position. Without detracting from Marlbo- 
rough’s merits, as a soldier or a statesman, It 
is impossible to deny that the pacific policy of 
his opponents was infinitely better for British 
interests than perseverance in the war of the 
succession. ‘The refusal of the terms offered 
at Gertruydenberg, was a sacrifice of the 
nation to unprincipled ambition, and suffi- 
ciently justified the dismissal of the minis- 
try ; and the attempt made by Godolphin to 
raise the cry of “no popery,” was an act at 
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once of weakness and wickedness, which it is 
impossible to vindicate. 

The accession of St. John to power soon 
showed that the qualities which render an 
able debater formidable in opposition, are 
not the best for the leader of an administra- 
tion. St. John was offended at being created 
Viscount, and not Earl of Bolingbroke, and 
thenceforward resolved on the overthrow of 
his old associate, Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
When the peace of Utrecht was signed, a 

ace which we regard as equally honourable 
and advantageous to England, Bolingbroke 
commenced a series of intrigues against tha 

remier, which succeeded just at the moment 
when the death of the queen rendered suc- 
cess fruitless. But Bolingbroke had already 
shown evidence of a temper ill qualified to 
sustain the delicate position of a minister at 
the head of a mixed party ; he was a first-rate 
pamphleteer, but, annoyed by the force of 
replies made by inferior antagonists, he 
commenced a crusade against the press, as 
wild as that of the Whigs against Dr. Sa- 
cheverell. The secret history of this trans- 
action is very amusing ; we find Bolingbroke, 
notoriously a free-thinker, declaiming on the 
necessity of defending the creeds and articles 
of the Church, and Swift eloquent on the ne- 
cessity of checking indecency and irreligion. 
The bill which Bolingbroke had prepared, 
was finally abandoned ; but the attempt of the 
noble pampleteer shows that those who have 
most practised the licentiousness of the press, 
are frequently the loudest in its condemna- 


tion. 

With the death of the queen, and Boling- 
broke’s dismissal from office, his political 
importance terminates. His exile, his enter- 
ing into the service of the Pretender, his being 
attainted asa traitor, at the same moment by 
the Stuarts and the Guelphs, his return to 
England, and his affected resignation in his 
reluctant seclusion, are matters of curiosity 
rather thanimportance. The value of these 
volumes depends on their illustrating the dif- 
ference between a clever tactician and an 
able statesman, a lesson at all times valuable 
tothe British nation. Bolingbroke’s place 
in the literary world has been long ago fixed, 
and Mr. Cooke is net the man to obtain a 
second hearing of that question ; his connec- 
tion with the wits of the Augustan age, has 
been sufficiently illustrated by various pre- 
ceding writers; but room was left for doubt 
respecting his character as a politician, and 
this void has been ably supplied by his pre- 
sent biographer. 


Belford Regis; or, Sketches of a Country 
Town. By Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. 
London: Bentley. 

(Second Notice.] 

We acknowledged in our former brief no- 

tice, that we liked these volumes well, for 

the matter they contain and the mind they 
display. Both are thoroughly English—in 
the best, not party sense of the word. If 

(to be iepanditesl the pictures they con- 

tain be a trifle too sunny and too cheerful to 

be real—if they show more generosity and 
refinement, and self-sacrifice existing among 
the middle classes, than does exist—too 
much of the meek beauty, too little of the 
squalidity of humble life—we love them none 
the less, and their authoress all the more. 

er style, too, leaves little to be desired; 








she has read, and recurs to our sterling true- 
hearted old authors, with an intelligent de- 
light which does her honour, and yet has ab- 
stained from falling into the error (so com- 
mon with those who have nourished them- 
selves upon our older English literature,) of 
servilely adopting the letter, in trying to 
catch the spirit—of becoming fantastic and 
overstrained in style, in the endeavour to be 
original and emphatic. But though we 
could fill a column more with pleasant things 
concerning this book, we must stop, and do 
it the better justice of letting it speak for 
itself. 

‘Belford Regis,’ as being “our market 
town,” has offered our authoress a larger 
canvas than ‘ Our Village,’ and the contents 
of the volumes before us, are accordingly 
more varied. The description of the town 
itself is a picture in every page. We begin 
at once with the characters of the place: the 
huge, prosperous, generous, quick-tempered 
butcher and his wife ; can anything be much 
better or more beautiful than what follows ? 


“Prosperous, most prosperous, has Stephen 
Lane been through life; but by far the best 
part of his good fortune (setting pecuniary ad- 
vantages quite out of the question) was his gain- 
ing the heart and hand of such a woman as Mar- 
garet Jackson, In her youth she was splendidly 
beautiful—of the luxuriant and gorgeous beauty 
in which Giorgione revelled; and now, in the 
autumn of her days, amplified, not like her hus- 
band, but so as to suit her matronly character, 
she seems to me almost as delightful to look 
upon as she could have been in her earliest 
spring. I do not know a prettier picture than 
to see her sitting at her own door, on a summer 
afternoon, surrounded by her children and her 
grand-children,—all of them handsome, gay, 
and cheerful,—with her knitting on her knee, 
and her sweet face beaming with benevolence 
and affection, smiling on all around, and seeming 
as if it were her sole desire to make every one 
about her as good and as happy as herself. One 
cause of the long endurance of her beauty is un- 
doubtedly its delightful expression. The sun- 
shine and harmony of mind depicted in her 
countenance would have made plain features 
pleasing ; and there was an intelligence, an en- 
largement of intellect, in the bright eyes and the 
fair expanded forehead, which mingled well with 
the sweetness that dimpled round her lips. But- 
cher’s wife and butcher's daughter though she 
were, yet was she a graceful and gracious woman, 
—one of nature’s gentlewomen in look and in 
thought. All her words were candid—all her 
actions liberal—all her pleasures unselfish— 
though, in her great pleasure of giving, I am not 
quite sure that she was so—she took such extreme 
delight in it. All the poor of the parish and of 
the town came to her as a matter of course— 
that is always the case with the eminently charita- 
ble ; but children also applied to her for their 
little indulgences, as if by instinct. All the boys 
in the street used to come to her to supply their 
several desires; to lend them knives and give 
them string for kites, or pencils for drawing, or 
balls for cricket, as the matter might be. Those 
huge pockets of hers were a perfect toy-shop, and 
so the urchins knew. And the little damsels, their 
sisters, came to her also for materials for doll’s 
dresses, or odd bits of ribbon for pin-cushions, 
or coloured silks to embroider their needle-cases, 
or any of the thousand-and-one knick-knacks 
which young girls fancy they want. However 
out of the way the demand might seem, there 
was the article in Mrs. Lane’s great pocket. She 
knew the tastes of her clients, and was never un- 
provided. And in the same ample receptacle, 
mixed with knives, and balls, and pencils for the 





boys, and doll’s dresses, and sometimes even a 


doll itself, for the girls, might be found sugar- 
plums, and cakes, and apples, and gingerbread. 
nuts for the ‘toddling wee things,’ for whom 
even dolls have nocharms. There was no limit 
to Mrs. Lane’s bounty, or to the good-humoured 
alacrity with which she would interrupt a serious 
occupation to satisfy the claims of the small 
people. Oh, how they all loved Mrs. Lane !” 

The manner in which this Goliath and 
his charming wife are made reappear and 
tell in the course of these sketches, is excel- 
lent. Nor less capital in its way is the sketch 
of ‘King Harwood’—one of those torments 
which are to be found in every country town, 
“a useless old beau.” 

“ His brother King, on the other hand, was 
coxcomb of the brisker sort ; up—not like gene- 
rous champagne; but like cider, or perry, or 
gooseberry-wine, or ‘ theacid flash of soda-water ;” 
or, perhaps, more still like the slight froth that 
runs over the top of that abomination, a pot of 
porter, to which, by the way, together with the 
fellow abominations, snuff and cigars, he was in- 
veterately addicted. Conceit and pretension, 
together with a dash of the worst because the 
finest vulgarity, that which thinks itself genteel, 
were the first and last of King Harwood. His 
very pace was an amble—a frisk, a skip, a strut, 
a prance—he could not walk ; and he always 
stood on tiptoe, so that the heels of his shoes 
never wore out. The effect of this was, of course, 
to make him look less tall than he was ; so that, 
being really a man of middle height, he passed 
for short. His figure was slight, his face fair, 
and usually adorned with a smile half super- 
cilious and half self-satisfied, and set off by a 
pair of most conceited-looking spectacles, There 
is no greater atrocity than his who shows you 
glass for eyes, and, instead of opening wide those 
windows of the heart, fobs you off with a bit of 
senseless crystal which conceals, instead of en- 
forcing, an honest meaning—‘ there was no spe- 
culation in those pebbles which he did glare 
withal.’ For the rest, he was duly whiskered 
and curled; though the eyelashes, when by a 
chance removal of the spectacles they were dis- 
covered, lying under suspicion of sandiness ; and, 
the whiskers and hair being auburn, it wasa dis- 
puted point whether the barber's part of him 
consisted in dyeing his actual locks, or in a sup- 
plemental periwig: that the curls were of their 
natural colour, nobody believed that took the 
trouble to think about it.” 

His appearance and his discomfiture at 
the amateur concert, are told with infinite 
humour ; but we must pass them over, and 
the tale of ‘The Old Emigré,’ which, asa 
story of simple and heart-touching pathos, 
is perfect ; for we have read it before. Here 
is a pleasant personal note appended toit, 
(one of many, which give a further interest 
to these volumes,) which may be added to 
the instances of canine sagacity : 

“ Every May I go to the Silchester woods to 
gather wild lilies of the valley. Last year the 
numbers were, from some cause or other, greatly 
diminished ; the roots, it is true, were there, but 
so scattered over the beautiful terraces of that 
unrivalled amphitheatre of woods, and the blos- 
som so rare, that in the space of several acres, 
thinly covered with the plants and their finely 
lined transparent green leaves, it was difficult to 
procure half-a-dozen of those delicate flower- 
stalks hung with snowy bells, and amidst the 
shifting lights and shadows of the coppice, where 
the sunbeams seemed to dance through the 
branches, still more difficult to discover the few 
that there were. I went searching drearily 
through the wood, a little weary of seeking and 
not finding, when Dash, who had been on his 
own devices after pheasants and hares, returning 
to me, tired with his sort of sport, began to ob- 
serve mine; and at once discerning my object 
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and my perplexity, went gravely about the cop- 
pice, lily hunting ; finding them far more quickly 
than I did, stopping, wagging his tail, and look- 
ing round at me by the side of every flower, un- 
til I came and gathered it ; and then, as soon as 
I had secured one, pursuing his search after 
another, and continuing to do so without the 
slightest intermission until it was time to go 
home. I am half afraid to tell this story, al- 
though it is as true as that there are lilies in 
Silchester wood ; and the anecdote of Cowper's 
dog Beau and the water-lily is somewhat of a 
case in point. Whether Dash found the flowers 
by scent or by sight, I cannot tell: probably by 
the latter.” 


Another character—true to life—is Mrs. 
Hollis, the fruiterer; won to consent to a 
match against which she had hardened her 
heart, as much by a tempting show of peas, 
melons, and strawberries, as by soft words 
and tearful eyes on the part of the lovers. 
As we can only skim the pages of this book 
at present, we must pass by much that tempts 
us; even Mrs. Colby, persevering in her de- 
signs upon mankind, whom everybody knows, 
and her friend Miss Blackall, “ a good, harm- 
less, comfortable woman, somewhat broader 
than she was high, round as a ball, smooth 
as satin, soft as silk, red as a rose, and quiet 
as a dormouse;” nor can we tell what befell 
on the country excursion in which they figure. 
The sketch of ‘The Young Sculptor’ is 
beautiful ; and there is a note to it, which, as 
a delightful anecdote, delightfully told, we 
must insert :— 


“Some time in November 1831, Mr. Cribb, 
an ornamental gilder in London, a superb artist 
in his line, and employed in the most delicate 
and finest work by the Duke of Devonshire and 
other men of taste amongst the high nobility, 


was struck with a small picture—a cattle piece 
—in a shop window in Greek Street. On in. 
quiring for the artist, he could hear no tidings 
of him; but the people ef the shop promised to 
find him out. Time after time our persevering 
lover of the Arts called to repeat his inquiries, 
but always unsuccessfully, until about three 
months after, when he found that the person he 
sought was a Mr. Thomas Sydney Cooper, an 
English artist, who had been for many years 
settled at Brussels as a drawing-master, but had 
been driven from that city by the revolution, 
which had deprived him of his pupils, amongst 
whom were some members of the Royal Family, 
and, unable to obtain employment in London as 
a cattle painter, had, with the generous self-de- 
votion which most ennoblesa man of genius, 
supported his family by making lithographic 
drawings of fashionable caps and bonnets,—I 
suppose as a puff for some milliner, or some 
periodical which deals in costumes. In the midst 
of this interesting family, and of these caps and 
bonnets, Mr. Cribb found him; and deriving 
from what he saw of his sketches and drawings 
additional conviction of his genius, immediately 
commissioned him to paint him a picture on his 
own subject and at his own price, making such 
an advance asthe richest artist would not scruple 
to accept on a commission, conjuring him to 
leave off caps and bonnets, and foretelling his 
future eminence. Mr. Cribb says that he shall 
never forget the delight of Mr. Cooper's face 
when he gave the order—he has a right to the 
luxury of such a recollection. Well! the pic- 
ture was completed, and when completed, our 
friend Mr. Cribb, who is not a man to do his 
work by halves, bespoke a companion, and, while 
that was painting, showed the first to a great 
number of artists and gentlemen, who all agreed 
in expressing the strongest admiration, and in 
wondering where the painter could have been 
hidden, Before the second picture was half 








finished, a Mr. Carpenter (I believe that I am 
right in the name) gave Mr. Cooper a commis- 
sion for a piece, which was exhibited in May 
1833 at the Suffolk Street Gallery ; and from 
that moment orders poured in, and the artist’s 
fortune is made.” 

“It is right to add, that Mr. Cooper was 
generously eager to have this story made known, 
and Mr. Cribb as generously averse from its pub- 
lication. But surely it ought to be recorded, for 
the example’s sake, and for their mutual honour.” 

Perhaps it would have been better for us 
to have extracted one of the sketches entire, 
to have exhibited one of the Belles of the 
Ball-room ; or that terrible shrew, Mrs. Tom- 
kins, the cheesemonger; but we preferred 
giving our readers an idea of the variety of 
subject comprised in these volumes. In the 
tale which opens the third, ‘ The Silver Ar- 
row,’ will be found a variety of pleasant 
notices of archery, so fashionable now-a-days, 
which our authoress has collected “ because 
ten or a dozen years hence, it will then con- 
vey that sort of amusement with which we 
now and then contemplate some engraving 
of a costume once fashionable, laughing 
saucily at our former selves, as we think, Did 
I really ever wear such a bonnet, or such 
a sleeve?” ‘ Rosamond,’ is a sweet story of 
the Plague, of woman's love and gratitude. 
We can but mention at random, Mark Bridg- 
man, with his pictures, and “the Dissent- 
ing Minister,” as persons whom we should 
like to shake hands with. We may even take 
another peep at “ our Market Town.” 


A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Syria, §c. 
By M. de Lamartine. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 

Notices of the Holy Land. By the Rev. R. 
S. Hardy. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
Letters from the East — [Correspondance 

d Orient, par Messrs. Michaud et Pou- 

joulat.} Vol. I—1V. Paris: Ducollet; 

London, Bossange & Co. 

Whoever is an observer of such trifles, 

cannot but have noticed that our publishers 

usually hunt in couples, sometimes in a pack. 

This time last year we were overrun with 

religious biegraphies—a month since, every 

other work was a novel—and now, it would 
seem as if a whole army of litterati had hur- 
ried home from the East, and we were to 
have nothing else for the remainder of the 
season but their Letters, Journals, and 

Travels. 

It is so lately t that we accompanied M. 
Poujoulat over the Holy Land, and gave so 
full an account of Jerusalem in the report 
of Mr. Davidson’s Lecture, that we must 
be excused if we dismiss the two first works 
on our list somewhat briefly, at least for the 
present. M. de Lamartine’s we lately intro- 
duced to the English public by a translation 
of his strange and interesting visit to Lady 
Esther Stanhope; it may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that we have some prejudice in his 
favour ; but, in truth, with all his genius and 
his poetry, he is a little wearysome. ‘I'here 
is no repose in his book—the key note is 
pitched too high. He sets out with an over- 
wrought enthusiasm, and there is no resting 
place for the wearied spirit. It is all excite- 
ment—everything is strange and extraordi- 
nary in itself or its associations—everybody 
is in some way or other removed from the 
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common herd ;—and, as if the plain fact in 
plain prose would not be sufficiently stimy. 
lating, he then bursts into song. This may 
be very natural to a sentimental Frenchman, 
but it is impossible to rouse a sober English- 
man to sympathise with it. An occasional 
chapter of this sort of super-refined spirity- 
ality may be well enough, like a single glass 
of Maraschino; but three whole volumes of 
it is like drinking Maraschino out of goblets, 
and with nothing else to drink. Yet, after 
all, his book must and ought to be read. 

Mr. Hardy is a gentleman of quite a dif. 
ferent humour. He is a plain, unaffected, 
earnest, and modest man—a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary ; and we are indebted for the volume 
to his having returned from Ceylon by what 
is called the overland route. The descrip- 
tions and reflections are, he informs us, prin- 
cipally in the exact form in which they ap- 
pear in his '<xnal; but a few historical 
remarks have since been added. Unfortu- 
nately these additions are a dead weight on 
the work. 

The ‘ Letters from the East’ are far more 
varied in their character, and more full of 
information ; but we mean to confine our- 
selves, on the present occasion, to a notice of 
“the gems of the A.gean”—“ the isles of 
Greece, where burning Sappho loved and 
—~* subject of interest and some no- 
velty. 

The first of the Greek islands visited by 
Messrs. Michaud and Poujoulat was Tenedos, 
a name familiar to us from our earliest years, 
on account of its connexion with the cata- 
strophe of Troy. Virgil's noble description 
of the serpents swimming from that isle to 
destroy Laocoon, will at once suggest itself 
to our readers: unfortunately for its accu- 
racy, no species of reptile is found in Tene- 
dos. ‘There is little in the present condition 
of the island and its inhabitants tending to 
awaken classical recollections. 

The town is small and badly built ; includ- 
ing the garrison of the fort, it contains about 
three thousand inhabitants,and this is the entire 
population of Tenedos, for there is not another 
inhabited spot in the island. The town contains 
nearly as many Greeks as Turks; it has one 
mosque and one church ; the two religions agree 
together tolerably well. Some months ago the 
Porte summoned the four primates of 'Tenedos 
to Stamboul, (Constantinople,) to know if the 
Greeks had any causes of complaint; they de- 
clared that the Greek population of Tenedos 
was well satisfied with the government. There 
is no industry among the inhabitants; when the 
vintage is finished they have nothing more to do, 
and spend their time in the coffee-houses. Un- 
like their brethren on the coasts of Asia, they 
care nought about the revolution of the Morea; 
they live tranquil and happy. 

Our travellers frequently complain of the 
Levantine consuls, who are the opprobrium 
alike of French and English diplomacy. Our 
neighbours have recently reformed this part 
of their foreign policy, and it would be well 
if we followed their example. The represen- 
tative of France, in the island of Tenedos, 
could not speak a word of French, and ex- 
cused his ignorance, by declaring that he 
was too poor to purchase a grammar ; the 
Sardinian consul has not the slightest notion 
where Sardinia is; but the agent of Russia 
is an intelligent merchant, and maintains 
the credit of the court of St. Petersburg(!) 

After leaving Tenedos, the ship in whic 
M. Michaud was embarked had to quit the 
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bay of Baba while M. Poujoulat was visiting 
the ruins of Assos, and with some difficulty 
she found shelter in the celebrated harbour 
of Mitylene. Lesbos was anciently cele- 
prated for the fertility of its soil and the 
juxury of its inhabitants. Our traveller de- 
clares that in neither respect has its character 
changed. 

The town of Metelin (Mitylene) is not desti- 
tute of industry; there are several manufactories 
of soap; the best are those belonging to the 
pacha ; the bazaars are well furnished and much 
frequented. If I may give credit to all I hear, 
the manners of the inhabitants are not less cor- 
rupt than they were in ancient times ; we recog- 
nised in the women of Castro, the features that 
are found on the bronzes and marbles of ancient 
Mitylene. I have been told of a singular law of 
succession that prevails here. It is always the 
eldest daughter, and after her the other daugh- 
ters, that inherit paternal property ; male chil- 
dren have no right to be regarded as heirs. This 
usage ascends to the most ancient times, and 
traces of it may be found in other islands. 
Several of the learned have endeavoured to ex- 
plain its origin, without discovering anything 
satisfactory. The law has been modified in mo- 
dern times by the influence of the clergy, but 
the principle still subsists: the Greeks, who 
might take advantage of the Turkish law, never 
have recourse to this means, which would seem 
to them injurious to the memory of their ances- 
tors: we cannot too much admire this steadfast 
adherence to the old customs of their nation. 

The Pacha of Lesbos seems to have learned 
alesson from the Pacha of Egypt. 

To every exaction that fiscal genius can in- 
vent, the Pacha of Metelin has added monopoly, 
and boasts that he has taken for his model the 
Pacha of Egypt, having become the sole mer- 
chant and the sole proprietor of the country he 
governs. Every year, after having taken the 
tithe of olives, he purchases all the oil of the 
island at the rate of three or four piastres the 
cha, and sells it at double that price. It is 
he that furnishes corn to the inhabitants in 
seasons of scarcity, and God knows what it costs 
them to escape death by famine. So heavy are 
the taxes, that he says himself, “none of my 
subjects can call a single stone of their houses 
their own.” 

Our travellers sailed past Chios (Scio) and 
the Cyclades, but did not stop to visit them; 
who, indeed, would wish now to visit Scio, 
which, within our memory, ruthless barbarity 
has changed from a paradise into a desert ? 
They delayed, however, some time in Samos, 
the favourite island of Juno, whose fleets, in 
the age of Polycrates, alarmed the sovereigns 
of Lydia and Egypt, but which now contains 
only fifteen thousand inhabitants, sunk in 
the very extreme of misery. M. Michaud 
justly observes that the decline of this island, 
where Anacreon sung, and where Pythagoras 
sacrificed a hundred oxen for his mathema- 
tical discoveries, must not be attributed to 
the government of the Turks, but rather to 
the changes which have removed the com- 
merce of Asia from the Levant to the At- 
lantic. The inhabitants, however, believe 
that the restoration of their former prosperity 
isnot impossible. Our Carlist author is of 
opinion that they have mistaken memory for 
hope, and he describes their projects of re- 
form as perfectly visionary. 

_ Some persons, excited by what has occurred 
in the Morea, have believed it possible to re- 
discover the ancient glory of their island, just as 
they found recently among their ruins some co- 


lumns of Juno’s temple. This excitement of 
the Samians i 





is greatly stimulated by the procla. | 


mations of one of their countrymen settled at 
Nauplia, who, to give credit to his schemes of 
reform, has taken the name of Lycurgus. Every 
time that the voice of the new Lycurgus is heard, 
there is a violent fermentation in the eighteen 
villages of Samos; and on each occasion the bishop 
of the island, the papas, and caloyers, who pos- 
sess more than half of the island, endeavour to 
temporize, for it appears to them more reasonable 
to live and die quietly with the Turks, than to 
live a few days, and then perish miserably with 
the Greeks. I must tell you, in support of the 
clerical opinion, that there are no Turks in the 
island, that the inhabitants virtually govern 
themselves; add to this, that the imposts are 
very moderate, and that regenerate Greece 
cannot afford laws at a cheaper rate than the 
Turks. No one, however, is influenced by these 
considerations, for a population bent on change, 
is blind both to the good that it enjoys and the 
evil by which it is menaced. “ Hurrah for old 
Samos!” is the only answer made by the parti- 
sans of Lycurgus to every objection. “ Let us 
restore old Samos!” This doubtless is very 
fine ; but tell me, will “ old Samos” issue from 
the shock of a revolution, just as in former days 
it was produced from a convulsion of the globe ? 

Patmos, the residence of St. John the 
Evangelist during his exile, enjoys more 
tranquillity and happiness than any of the 
other islands. 

“ We were close in with ‘the isle that is called 
Patmos,’ several hours,” says Mr. Hardy, “ and 
I had a good opportunity of examining its ap- 
pearance, so far as is possible from the sea. It 
is about twenty miles in circumference, and its 
aspect is forbidding and cheerless. The shores 
are in most places steep and precipitate, and 
from our vessel it appeared as if the inhabitants 
would be in constant danger of falling into the 
sea. We could discover very few trees. The 
sailors were lavish in their praise of the inha- 
bitants.” 

Almost all the inhabitants of the island 
(says M. Michaud) dwell in the town; they 
are poor, but they live in peace; the air is 
salutary, and the plague, which so often deso- 
lates the other islands, has never extended 
its ravages to Patmos. Patmos has more than 
one celebrated college, and may be called the 
university of the Archipelago. The course of 
education comprises classic Greek, Italian, rhe- 
toric, and logic ; pupils come thither even from 
the Morea. This rocky island holds out little 
temptation to the Osmanlis, who never show 
themselves in it, and are contented with a mo- 
derate tribute. Never was there seen in Patmos 
the shadow of a minaret ; never was there heard 
the voice of a muezzin: the bell which sounds 
every hour from the summit of its mountain, 
announces at once that religion flourishes and 
that slavery is unknown. Whilst all the other 
islands are agitated by the question of indepen- 
dence, Patmos has needed no exertion to become 
free ; liberty has sprung up there like a plant or 
flower of its own mountain. 

We have noticed the consular jealousies in 
the Levant ; it is gratifying to find that the 
island of Cos, at least, is free from them. 

M. Davenat represents in his proper person 
the five great powers whose flags are known in 
the Levant ; when a French ship arrives in the 
roads he displays French colours, the Austrian 
flag is hoisted for an Austrian vessel; the ships 
of the Sardinians, Russians, and English are 
similarly treated. Thus there are no consular 
quarrels, no diplomatic jealousies, and if the 
maritime states of Europe ever again engage in 
war, hostilities will not commence in Cos. 

The great Plane-tree of Cos, so celebrated 
by the geographers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, still exists, and still 
claims admiration, 





About half a century ago its branches extend. 
ed over the largest open space in Cos. One of 
the largest fell some years ago, but still this pa- 
triarch of the vegetable kingdom preserves an 
air of grandeur and majesty. The branches 
that remain, pressed down by the weight of 
years, extend horizontally over a wide space ; 
several of them are propped by the marble 
columns, which once supported a temple of 
/Esculapius or Apollo ; these props have been in 
this position so long, that the stone has pene- 
trated the bark, and seems to form part of the 
tree whose boughs it sustains. The Plane-tree 
of Cos is revered both by Turks and Greeks, 
who extol it above all the antiquities of the 
island, and never fail to tell travellers that Hip- 
pocrates (who was a native of Cos,) lectured his 
pupils, and advised his patients, beneath its shade. 

Hippocrates is equally venerated by the 
Greeks and Turks; his name is given to 
every remnant of antiquity in Cos; and the 
traveller would pay a severe penalty for his 
incredulity, who doubted that the father of 
medicine was also a skilful architect and able 
engineer. Ali Bey, the governor of Cos, is 
mild, tolerant, and free from avarice; the 
commerce of the island is rapidly improving 
under his administration ; but in Turkey 
merciful government seems generally to pre- 
pare a harvest for future rapacity, and all the 
benefits that Ali Bey has conferred on Cos, 
will too probably disappear under his suc- 
cessor. 

Far different is the character of Mehemet 
Suchiur, the Pacha of Rhodes, a Greek rene- 
gade, whose sole recommendation to office 
was his ferocious and merciless character ; 
qualities deemed caccrg in a governor, 
whose chief duty was to check the progress 
of a revolutionary spirit. 

He is a man of more than six (French) feet 
high, (about six feet and a half English,) and 
his bulk is proportionate to his stature. In 
looking at this gigantic personage, I could not 
avoid remembering the Colossus of Rhodes. 
There is an indescribable ferocious barbarity in 
his countenance ; his complexion is yellow and 
bilious, his forehead deeply furrowed and gloomy, 
his eye black and menacing; and though his 
language was polite, his voice was harsh and 
discordant, and his very smile was something 
terrific. 

Rhodes was full of interest to the historian 
of the crusades, and he diligently investi- 
gated the memorials of the Knights of St. 
John, whose memorable resistance to the 
overwhelming armaments of the Turks may 
be regarded as the most brilliant, as it was 
the last, achievement of western chivalry in 
defence of Christendom. 

But we shall first give M. de Lamartine’s 
poetical description :— 

“ Rhodes rises like a bouquet of verdure out 
of the bosom of the sea; the light and graceful 
minarets of its white mosques erect themselves 
above its forests of palms, of sycamores, of plane, 
carob trees, and fig trees. It attracts from afar 
the eye of the navigator to those delicious re- 
treats, the Turkish cemeteries, where one sees 
the Mussulmans lying on the grassy tombs of 
their friends, smoking tranquilly—like sentinels 
waiting to be relieved. * * 

“The oriental character of its bazaars; the 
Moorish shops, constructed in sculptured wood- 
work ; the street of the knights, where each house 
bears the arms of ancient families in France, 
Spain, Italy, or Germany, still preserved entire 
on its doors, all interested us. : 

“ Rhodes still exhibits some splendid remains 
of its ancient fortifications, and the rich Asiatic 
vegetation which crowns and envelopes them 
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im more grace and beauty than are to be 
pena ang An Order that could allow itself 
to be driven from such a magnificent possession 
must have received its death-blow. It seems as 
if heaven had formed this isle as an advanced 
post on Asia. Any European power, who was 
master of it, would hold at once the key of the 
Archipelago, of Greece, of Smyrna, of the Dar- 
danelles, and of the seas of Egypt and Syria. I 
do not know in the world a better maritime 
military position, a finer climate, or a more pro- 
lific soil. The Turks have stamped that air of 
indolence and inaction on it, which they carry 
everywhere : all is in a state of inertion and po- 
verty; but if this people neither creates, pre- 
serves, nor renews, it neither injures nor destroys. 
They at least allow time and nature to act for 
themselves.” 

We now return to Messrs. Michaud and 
Poujoulat :-— 

What particularly delighted us in our walks 
round Rhodes, was the perfect preservation of 
all those bastions, each of which bears the name 
of some warlike nation of our Europe; they 
have not changed a stone, nor removed a battle- 
ment, nor filled up a ditch; we have lost our 
conquests in the East, but the East has faith- 
fully preserved our glory. 

I was directed to the plain which extends 
from Mount St. Stephen to the ramparts; this 
plain was during the two sieges covered with 
Turkish battalions,—it is now covered with 
tombs. The Osmanlis, who fell in the assaults, 
are buried in front of the bastions where their 
blood was poured out like water ; their children, 
and all those descended from the conquerors of 
Rhodes, retain the privilege of sepulture in this 
plain. The field of battle is now the field of the 
dead ; the tombs of the victors are ramparts to 
the city of the vanquished; on one side are 
funeral monuments, on the other the trophies 
of valour and the memorials of glorious deeds. 
The precious ruins of Rhodes have been pre- 
served like those of Pompeii and Herculaneum ; 
but it is the barbarous indolence of the con- 
querors that performs here the office of the lava 
of Vesuvius. 

It is to be regretted that our travellers re- 
mained only a few days in Rhodes; few of 
the islands abound more in objects interest- 
ing to the antiquarian, the naturalist, the 

hilosopher, and the politician; and there 

is none that has been so strangely neglected 
by modern tourists. We have seen indeed 
a very voluminous description of the city of 
Rhodes, recently published by Col. Rottier 
at Brussels, The Colonel resided in the 
island several months; but his attention was 
directed exclusively to the capital and its 
immediate neighbourhood ; ‘his descriptions 
are verbose, and frequently indistinct ; while 
the total absence of order or arrangement 
render the task of wading through the pon- 
derous tomes formidable even to the habitual 
student, It is truly painful to contemplate 
the evil days that have fallen on this “lovely 
island of the sun,” as it was fondly designated 
by its inhabitants. The Turkish empire, 
abounding as it does in scenes 

— where Nature loved to trace, 

As if for gods a dwelling place ; 

While man, enamour’d of distress, 

Has marr’d them to a wilderness,— 
can scarcely exhibit a more lamentable con- 
trast between ancient glory and modern de- 
gradation than Rhodes :— 

Virgil has celebrated its large raisins ; others 
have described its oranges and its roses, which 
in ancient times were the emblems of the isle, 
and shared with the sun the glory of having 
given ita name. In the last century the popu- 
lation of Rhodes was still about forty thousand 





souls, and the city preserved some share of pros. 
perity ; but the beys have come with their fiscal 
barbarity ; they have not only overwhelmed 
the people with taxes, but they have established 
monopolies of silk, wax, honey, oil, oranges, 
raisins,—indeed of all the productions of the 
country. Gardens have disappeared ; harvests 
no longer cover the earth; in places once re- 
nowned for their fertility, nothing is left but 
simple soil ; and finally, what proves the decay 
of everything is, the last census made by order 
of the Porte does not give sixteen thousand in- 
habitants for the entire island. 


We must next accompany M. Michaud to 
the favourite island of Venus, Cyprus, whose 
Paphian bower is not yet forgotten in song; 
whose loveliness has been fs sre by poets 
of every age and nation, from the days of 
Solomon to those of the lion-hearted Richard. 
Cyprus, however, is scarcely less miserable 
than Rhodes; the capital, Larnaca, built 
over the cemetery of the ancient Citium, is 
the type of its fortunes ; everything great or 
glorious moulders in the grave ; nothing ex- 
hibits signs of life but tyranny and hopeless 
servitude, Nature, however, has bestowed 
her blessings so lavishly, that even Turkish 
oppression has failed to blight all its fertility. 

In some of the Cypriot villages the population 
is entirely Greek; in others the Greeks are 
mingled with Turks; Mussulman and Christian 
families are frequently united in marriage: I 
have been told, that in some places the Mussul- 
mans allow their children to be baptized, observe 
the Christian fasts, and attend alternately the 
churches and mosques. Several Greek families 
would gladly apostatize, but the government is 
not disposed to encourage such conversions, for 
fear of losing the haratch (capitation-tax). All 
parts of the island produce wheat and barley ; 
the Cyprus cotton, which is one of the most valu- 
able productions of the island, bears a higher 
price in Europe than that of Egypt or Syria. 
The sugar-cane was in ancient times an impor- 
tant production; it has been replaced by silk: 
plantations of mulberry trees once covered the 
greater part of the island; they have recently 
diminished, either from want of encouragement 
to the trade, or the emigration of the inhabitants. 
The vines of Cyprus, celebrated by Solomon, 
have lost nothing of their ancient glory. 

Drought and locusts have ever been the 
great scourge of Cyprus; both in ancient 
and modern times the island has been more 
than once abandoned from want of water. 
The plague of locusts is of frequent occur- 
rence, these destructive insects having ob- 
tained a religious protection ! 

Formerly war was waged against the locusts 
by destroying their nests, and watering the earth 
with a prepared water which killed their eggs; 
but Mussulman fatalism has prevailed: “we 
ought not,” say the Turks, “to oppose the 
divine wrath, and take precautions against God's 
justice.” The Greeks have in this respect 
adopted the opinion of the Turks, for misery in 
its despair clings to fatality ; besides, what would 
be the use of preserving harvests that must be 
the prey of the tax-gatherer? why dispute with 
the locust that which must be devoured by the 
caterpillar ? 

The archbishop of Cyprus, or of Nicosia, 
as he is more usually designated, is surely 
the most unfortunate of prelates: if the 
English clergy had to levy taxes as well as 
tithes, it may fairly be doubted whether 
bishoprics would be objects of clerical ambi- 
tion. 

The government ordinarily addresses itself to 
the archbishop for the levying of tribute, and 
thus the prelate is often associated with the 





hatred which the Greeks bear to their oppres, 
sors. The post of archbishop of Cyprus is not one 
whit less dangerous or less embarrassing than 
that of Greek patriarch of Constantinople ; he ig 
answerable to the Greeks for the fiscal tyrann 
of the Turks, and to the Turks for the prompt. 
ings of Greek despair: during the last ten years 
there has been a constant dread of an insurree. 
tion in Cyprus ; fear has increased Turkish bar. 
barity, and more than two hundred heads have 
fallen. The archbishop of Nicosia, the bisho: 
of Larnaca and Paphos, were strangled in the 
court of the Mutzelin (Turkish minister of 
finance) ; several prelates have succeeded to the 
see since this catastrophe ; the jealousies of the 
Greek clergy, the suspicions and distrust of the 
Turks, have allowed them to retain it only for 
a brief space. The prelate by whom we were 
received enjoys the credit of great moderation 
and disinterestedness, joined to consummate 
prudence, which has secured him the confidence 
of both religions; he will probably retain his 
situation longer than any of his predecessors, 

ye still retains many traces of the 
goddess to whom it was once dedicated: 
amatory songs are still heard in the ruined 
temples and round the prostrate altars of 
Venus; and anecdotes are current which 
show Paphian licentiousness to have left its 
traces in modern manners. ‘The stern rule 
of the Moslem, however, greatly checks these 
irregularities; and the mode in which offences 
of this kind are punished in Cyprus, is truly 
whimsical. 

When dissolute manners are at their height, 
the Turkish police has an expeditious system for 
checking them, unknown in civilized Europe. 
The Mollah pronounces sentence of banishment 
against all women of scandalous life ; they are 
at once arrested, Greeks and Turks; a tchiaour 
mounted on an ass, and smoking a pipe, accom- 
panies them to the gates of the city, where, having 
well bewailed their fate, these poor priestesses of 
Venus disperse themselves into different parts of 
the island ; in an hour after, nobody speaks about 
them, and order is restored. You will probably 
deem such a mode of proceeding rather illegal ; 
I am quite of your opinion ; but if ever there is 
a charter at Nicosia, matters will be managed 
differently. 

We have confined our attention to the 
present condition of the Greek islands. The 
examination of the localities of the Crusades, 
diligently investigated by Messrs. Michaud 
and Poujoulat, would demand more space 
than we could conveniently spare. 


Brockedon’s Road Book from London to 


Naples. Mlustrated with Engravings, by 
W. and E. Finden. London: Murray. 
Tuts very attractive volume, after long de- 
lay, is, at last, completed, and its completion 
may be welcomed by all who like to look 
upon continental scenes skilfully sketched 
and faithfully engraved. The later illustra- 
tions fully sustain the high reputation of 
those with which the work opened—and 
the views of the ‘ Valley of the Nar above 
Terni,’ and of ‘ Civita Castellana,’ picturesque 
from whatever point of view it is seen, and 

of Thrasymene’s lake— 

Awirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters; 
to say nothing of Terracina, famous for ban- 
ditti alarms—and the Bay of Gaeta—are al- 
most too tempting to be looked upon with 
discretion by those who, like ourselves, 
suffer from a periodical wish to wander, and 
to whom Italy, however often sung, describ- 
ed, and painted, always will remain as the 
home of our fancy. But we must not indulge 
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jn rhapsodies when our purpose is merely to 


recommend Mr. Brockedon’s volume. The 
letter-press, which accompanies the plates, is 
easy, unaffected and satisfactory ; we have 
not, indeed, found any passages of personal 
adventure which we could extract—but such 
were not, perhaps, to be looked for in a work 
of this kind. 


A Narrative of the Visit to the American 
Churches by the Deputation from the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. 
By A. Reed, D.D., and J. Matheson, D.D. 
London: Jackson & Walford. 

On the Democracy of America.—{ De la Dé- 
mocratie, §c.| By Alexis de Tocqueville, 
&c. Paris; London, Bossange & Co. 

Tue work of Messrs. Reid and Matheson is 
sober and sensible, and will be acceptable to 
many. The first volume contains a narra- 
tive of theim travels, and the second, some 
valuable rfp on the more interesting 
questions ing out of the peculiar object 
of their mission,—namely, the state of edu- 
cation, morals, religion, &c. in the United 
States. Though written with a specific pur- 
pose, and by persons who may be presumed 
to hold peculiar opinions, the work is re- 
markable for its candour and moderation ; 
and we recommend it to all who desire rather 
to be informed than amused. 

The work of M. de Tocqueville is also a 
good one, but it is better suited to French 
than to English tastes. Yet it is a solid, ra- 
tioral, instructive work,—rational, at times, 
even to dulness. In no way is the relative 
change in the national character of France 
and England made more obvious than by 
comparing the works of the English and 
French visitors of America. Our English 
tourists, (of course we do not include such 
men as Drs. Reid and Matheson,) although 
many of them are staid, solid, and even 
matter-of-fact people, still aim at the light, 
the sketchy, and the pleasant—whilst the 
French, though often really superficial, affect 
the solid and the seston. 

Theinterference ofthe French government 
may have had an influence in this change, so 
far as French writers are concerned; for, 
whilst the bookseller and the idle public are 
the parties, whom our writers seek to please, 
the French travellers are often commissioned 
by the government, and are expected to return 
home with political, statistical, or financial 
reports. In this way, Messrs. Beaumont and 
De Tocqueville were especially directed to 
examine the Penitentiary System in the 
United States, and M. Michel Chevalier is 
now there on a financial mission, studying 
the Bank Question, and the angry dispute 
between President Jackson and the capi- 
talists of the Union. The two former gen- 
tlemen have long since returned and pub- 
lished the result of their inquiries, but M. de 
Tocqueville has continued to collect for him- 
self facts and information respecting the 
constitution, the political march and spirit, as 
well as the social and political constitution of 
the United States, and the result may be 
read in the volume before us. 

As the work is, in great measure, political, 
long extracts from it, or even a lengthened 
analysis, would not suit our columns. All, 
therefore, which we here intend is to make 
the work known to such of our readers as are 
interested in the subject, and at the same 





time to inform them what they are to expect. 
M. de Tocqueville seems to have been but 
little influenced by party views; he is cool, 
inquiring, and impartial; and yet it is not 
difficult to perceive that a close examination 
of the workings and the progress of the great 
political and social machine in the United 
States has excited more fear than admiration 
in his mind. But he was a missionary of a 
somewhat conservative administration in 
France: hence he inclines less to the mouve- 
ment than to the resistance party. 

One characteristic of M. de Tocqueville's 
work is likely to recommend it to foreigners, 
and this is the absence of that adoration of 
everything French, which is characteristic of 
most other French writers. We shall select, 
as an illustrative extract, a passage, in which, 
after having described America, he turns and 
sketches his own country in contrast. 

There are some nations in Europe of which 
the inhabitant is but a kind of tenant, indifferent 
to the destiny of the land which he inhabits. 
The greatest changes take place without his con- 
currence, almost without his knowledge. He 
merely suspects in the hour of a crisis that some- 
thing is happening; and when it has taken 
place, he is informed of it by others. The fortune 
of his village—the police of his street—the fate 
of his church, if he have one, interest him not. 
His idea is, that these things do not concern 
him, but belong altogether to a powerful 
stranger, called the Government. As for him, he 
enjoys his property as a tenant for life without 
troubling himself with thoughts of improvement. 
Although these men give up free will and liberty 
without a struggle, still they cannot resign them- 
selves to the idea of obedience. They submit to 
the lowest officer ; but no sooner does power for- 
sake the magistrate or the commander, than the 
same people, who knelt without being bidden, 
hasten by insult to avenge on him their own 
degradation. 

The chapter which shows their municipal 
spirit, freedom, and laws, to be the base of 
the social state and political organization in 
America, is beautiful as an exposé, and pre- 
sents even what is well known in a light so 
brilliant and so new, that even the most 
learned in legislative science must profit by 
the perusal. Nor are the illustrations of the 
author less happy and striking than the 
truths which they render prominent. 

The Americans are attached to their political 
state, for the same reasons that a mountaineer 
loves his country. This has marked and cha- 
racteristic traits tg command affection. So has 
the political life of America far more physiognomy 
than that of European states. 

The following is a fair specimen of the 
author’s maxims :— 

There are two modes of diminishing the power 
of government ina nation. The first is to weaken 
it in its principle by depriving political society 
of the right of defending itself. To weaken the 
power of government in this manner, is what 
Europeans in general call freedom. The second 
is not to weaken the principle, but to limit the 
action of government, &c. 

But to a work like M. de Tocqueville’s we 
can only act as an index. We have expressed 
our high opinion of it, but this judgment 
must be qualified by a dislike of its ambitious 
style—its reduction of everything to theory 
—and its over-arrogant aim at uniting the 
sententiousness of Montesquiou to the florid 
description of the Comte de Segur. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* My Life, 3 vols.’—We take some shame to 
ourselves for having suffered our judgment to 
remain upon the half-cock for the last fortnight, 
when we were fairly loaded, and fully prepared 
for a light feu-de-joie. But the truth is, our 
heavy artillery has been cannonading on our 
two last field days; and first a press of heavy 
metal bore down all before it, and then the Man 
of Ross marched in close columns, (as an Irish- 
man would say,) and entirely “ swept the plain.” 
To drop, however, our ‘‘ guns, drums, trumpets, 
blunderbuss, and thunder” sort of metaphor. 
we must say, we regret having delayed to notice 
a light, agreeable, and vivid novel, which, al- 
though it has not struck out any new vigour of 
character, or originality of incident, is suffi- 
ciently earnest in its sketches of love, sorrow, 
and war, to carry a novel reader of a fair appe- 
tite eagerly to the end of the third volume. The 
writer having been at Waterloo on the day, does 
not omit to turn it to good account—the de- 
scription of the field after the battle is very 
powerfully written; but, being an Hibernian, he 
makes love the “ first great cause.” Kisses, 
indeed, are plenty as blackberries; we thought 
at starting they grew too luxuriantly, but, after 
catching the sweet sounds line after line, page 
after page, chapter after chapter, for half a 
volume, our ears “ became more Irish and less 
nice.” 

‘ Journal of the Heart. Second Series. Edited 
by the authoress of ‘ Flirtation.’—If this book 
were really what it professes to be, we should 
have said, that the heart of a lady must be an 
odd miscellany; here a psalm, there a song, in 
another corner a love-tale; with bits of criti- 
cism on poetry, painting, art, just to fill up 
interstices. But we all know that in these 
days of contrivance, a book must carry its 
imvitation on its back; a novel without a name 
that looks stirring or fashionable in the mo- 
saic pages of an “advertiser,” might as well 
never have been written. The fashion is a 
foolish one, but, as we cannot charge Lady 
Charlotte Bury with having invented it, we will 
use the letter-writer’s “sono more at present,” 
and come at once to her miscellany, which the 
volume before us may strictly be called. Like 
everything from its writer’s pen, it bears traces 
of religious feeling, and a gentle and poetical 
mind ; and there is variety in its tales enough 
to satisfy all tastes. The journal at the begin- 
ning of the volume (a short sketch of a conti- 
nental tour,) is after the fashion of the ‘ Diary 
of an Ennuyée,’ and we shall draw upon it 
for an anecdote of the Battle of Lodi :— 

“Lodi is a very pretty town; that is poor 
praise for anything in Italy; but it is rendered 
famous now by Buonaparte’s victory. While 
looking at the bridge over the Adda, where he is 
said to have performed such prodigies of per- 
sonal valour, an old man who chanced to be 
passing, and seeing me to be a stranger, gave a 
very different account of Buonaparte’s conduct 
from that which is generally recorded. The old 
man said that he was himself present on the 
spot during the whole of the battle, and had a 
brother killed in the action; Buonaparte, he 
added, stood within the gates of the town ina 
place of safety, and on either side of him were 
two ladies, who wore very high feathers; they 
never left him from the commencement of the 
battle to the end of it, which lasted from one 
o'clock till six in the afternoon. My informer 
laid great stress on the two ladies with their 
high feathers; but as a salvo to his conscience, 
he added, ‘ I suppose one of them was his wife.’” 

‘The Lovers’ is a sentimental tale—the 
‘ Battle,’ is told in rather too lady-like a manner 
—the last story in the volume, ‘ The House of 
Falkenstein,’ is the best, as well as the longest ; 
but the entire book, for its purity and good taste, 
may be safely put into the hands of the young. 
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‘The Grammar of Entomology, by Edward 

Newman.’—This is a handsome volume, but we 
agree with the author’s motto, p. 257, “ The 
value of a thing lies much more in its useful- 
ness, than its splendour,” and shall, therefore, 
examine the work itself before we offer an opi- 
nion on its merits. Mr. Newman states that his 
work is intended for those who are “ utterly ig- 
norant of Entomology.” The first book con- 
tains the ‘ History of Insects,’ very short and 
concise,and abridged from various acknowledged 
sources. ‘The motto is, ‘‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard ; consider her ways and be wise,” in 
illustration of which, we presume, the opposite 
plate represents the wise insect falling into a pit 
and vainly endeavouring to escape the devour- 
ing jaws of an ant-lion. This is the only novelty. 
In the second, the ‘ Physiology of Insects,’ the 
author gives his own peculiar terminology, which 
has been before published. Many terms, therein 
proposed, are merely innovations without alter- 
ation for the better; and if an unfortunate tyro, 
instructed on this system, should take up any 
other work on Entomology, he will have to un- 
learn Mr. Newman’s terms, and to learn those 
universally employed by Entomologists, before 
he can understand the writer. The third book, 
‘ Classification of Insects,’ contains the author’s 
arrangement of the genera according to his sep- 
tenarian principle ; a hypothesis founded, as he 
elsewhere tells us, on portions of the old and new 
Scriptures ; viz. “ Six days in the week and the 
seventh of rest, seven unclean animals, seven 
plagues, seven years of famine and of plenty,” 
&c. As the strongest recommendation of this 
arrangement, we copy the following paragraph ; 
‘* The author may, perhaps, be allowed to add, 
that though almost alone in the belief, he still be- 
lieves that the septenary system is the system of 
nature; but he is not inclined to argue the sub- 
ject further; and, if he were, this is not the place. 
He leaves the subject to those who feel disposed 
to prosecute the inquiry—the truth must even- 
tually make its way.” Is this the system which 
a mere tyro should adopt—one in advocating 
which, the author acknowledges that he stands 
“almost alone”? Does this deserve to be called, 
par excellence, ‘ THE Grammar of Entomology’? 
We think not. 

* The Cruise, §c., by Robert Nugent Dunbar.’ 
—There wants but little to make ‘ The Cruise’ 
a good an glowing descriptive poem, Its sub- 
ject gives ample room for luxuriant imagery 
end warmth of language, and its author writes 
like one who knew the good things of the tro- 

ics iscmately, and enjoyed them thoroughly. 

e incline to think that, on a future occasion, 
he may. if he will, produce a much better work. 
ihre is promise in the poem; and yet, for 
aught we know, we may be writing thus encou- 
ragingly to some veteran campaigner in the 
West Indies, old enough to be our father or 
grandfather, 

‘ Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Montgomery, with Introductory Remarks, §c.’— 
Mr. Montgomery is now beyond criticism— 
favourable or unfavourable, it can have little 
effect either on his fame or his profits. The 
voluine is beautifully printed, with a frontis- 
piece from Stothard’s poetical design of Mid- 
night; and Mr. Clarkson’s defence of the author 
is incorporated with the preface. 

‘ Bibliopegia ; or, the Art of Bookbinding, by 
J. A. Arnett.’—It has always been our ambitious 
hope that, eventually, so many men of learning 
and science would become well-wishers to the 
Atheneum, that no work would come before us 
on which we could not obtain the opinion of 
some one pre-eminently qualified to report on 
its merits; but, in truth, we had never thought 
of bookbinding, and have, in consequence, been 
taken at a non-plus. We must, therefore, rest 
content with stating that the work seems to be 
carefully compiled. 
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‘A Treatise on Equitation, by J. G. Peters.’— 
‘ Cure, Treatment and Training of the English Race 
Horse, by Richard Darvill.’—‘ The Horse, by 


Veterinary Surgery.’ —‘Small’ s Veterinary Tablet.’ 
—Here, again, we are at a disadvantage: how- 
ever, as we mean to be present at the Installa- 
tion at Cambridge, in June or July, we will then 
drive over to Newmarket and make arrange- 
ments for the future. In the meantime, we can 
only announce the publication of the above 
works. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Amonc the attractive Exhibitions just opened, 
isa Venus by Titian, said, by the best judges, 
(vide programme,) to be an undoubted original. 
We cannot but believe that we have seen this 
picture before, and most readily admit that it is 
a very fine one; but though not ourselves in- 
clined to dispute the opinion of the best judges, 
we must doubt whether any man who is familiar 
with the * Venus’ of the Tribune, would be in- 
clined to admire her of Pall Mall as a twin- 
sister. In our no-judgment, the shadows are 
much too dull, the flesh tint too deep for Titian’s 
manner, the whole painted with too much timi- 
dity, in particular the hair, the foot, the lap-dog, 
to be original. Solidity without heaviness, and 
sobriety without tameness, are the great Vene- 
tian’s characteristics. We repeat, however, that 
the work is a fine one, and quite Titian enough 
for most amateurs.—We may also mention, that 
this day Messrs. Rushworth & Jarvis are to 
sell, by auction, the colossal statue of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, sculptured by Banti, for the Chamber 
of Commerce at Venice, and set up in the Piaz- 
zetta of that city with circumstances of so much 
ostentation, that a large quarto pamphlet was at 
the time published, describing the ceremonies 
observed. Upon the occupation of that city, the 
statue was removed ; and when we saw it this 
week, it was stowed away in a furniture ware- 
house in Dean-street, Soho ! 

We have been informed, and, though we do 
not pledge ourselves to the fact, we believe it, 
that a licence has been granted by the Lord 
Chamberlain to Messrs. Braham and Yates fora 
new theatre, which is to be forthwith erected in 
or near Oxford Street. A dissolution of partner- 
ship at the Adelphi is also talked of between the 
latter gentleman and Mr. Mathews. 

Among the forthcoming novelties, we may 
notice that Messrs. Hodgson, Boys, & Graves 
have issued a prospectus, in which they announce 
the worksof Sir Thomas Lawrence, as to appearin 
parts once in three months, each part to contain 
three plates, engraved in mezzotinto by skilful 
hands. This, after all, will, we suspect, prove 
the Portrait Gallery—Miss Emma Roberts is 
likewise going to publish a collection of her 
Indian experiences, to be called ‘Scenes and 
Characteristics of Hindistan, with sketches of 
Anglo-Indian Society.’ So much is thought and 
written about Oriental matters just now, that 
she could hardly have chosen a happier moment 
for publication. 

A subject incidentally touched on in our notice 
of Mr. Boosey’s pamphlet +—the consequences, 
so far as native composers were concerned of the 
established system of pirating foreign music—has 
been, thus early and unexpectedly, not in theory 
merely, but in its effects, brought before the 
public. A writer in the Times, who signs him. 
self “ A very popular, but almost starving dra- 
matic composer,” states that the manager of the 
Lyceum, when asked for remuneration for 
composing an opera, declined, observing— J 
can procure foreign scores for 41. or 51.” ; and the 
writer adds, in proof that this was something 
more than mere words, “ the music of * Nourja- 











+ See Atheneum, No, 388. 


John Lawrence, 2nd edit.’—‘ A short account of 


had’ was written gratuitously, and the composer 
of ‘The Mountain Sylph’ never received six. 
pence from the theatre.” The question is of 
little public importance, so far as the manager 
and the English composer are directly concerned; 
both parties consult and consider only their 
several interests: the wrong complained of ig 
, but a consequence,—the original wrong being the 
robbery of the foreign composer. The secondary 
question, therefore, we dismiss at once ; but it is 
becoming daily and hourly more and more mani- 
fest, that some effectual means must be taken to 
establish an inter-national law, which shall secure 
to every man the reward of his intellectual la. 
bours. The long peace, instead of enlarging the 
circle from which learning and genius might 
hope to derive their reward, is tending daily to 
narrow it. The facilities of transport put the 
rogues all over Europe in immediate communi. 
cation ; the increased demand for foreign works 
in all countries, only makes the dishonest trade 
more profitable. No sooner is a work of merit 
published in London, than the continental market 
is supplied with a spurious edition printed at 
Paris or Leipzig—aye, and the London publisher 
is under-sold, even in the home market, to an 
extent few of them dream of. Other nations, of 
course, suffer equally with England : it isa fact, 
that a Brussels edition of Lamartine’s work was 
selling in London before the original had arrived 
from Paris ; and a correspondent at Berlin, ina 
letter just received, dated the 3rd of May, thus 
adverts to the subject :— 

“To the no small annoyance of our publishers, 
afree piratical corps,the Nachdrucker—literally, 
After-printers—has of late years sprung up in 
Germany. These worthies, not having the fear 
of copyright law before their eyes, nor the cost 
of copyrights in their ledgers, manufacture edi- 
tion after edition of all our most valuable works, 
and sell them at half or at one-third the esta- 
blished price. Our publishers have long ex- 
pected to see these Nachdrucker denounced by 
the Diet at Frankfort; and several states, among 
others Prussia, have positively prohibited this 
after-printing ; but the trade is a thriving one, 
and no sooner are these people driven from one 
place, than they re-appear in another. A whole- 
sale manufactory has lately been established at 
Herisau, in Switzerland. I could sympathize 
more cordially with the sufferers, if they were 
themselves less open to censure: but though 
they raise a hue-and-cry against these Nach- 
drucker, they themselves seize rapaciously, and 
without scruple, on the copyrights of other 
nations. Not content with murdering Scott in 
a dozen different translations, they reprinted the 
English edition, without paying or offering to 
pay one sixpence to the great novelist. Scott 
: should have followed the example of Captain 
Ross, one of whose objects in visiting the Con- 
tinent was to secure to himself the profit of his 
forthcoming narrative ; and several of the Ger- 
man princes granted to him the exclusive privi- 
lege of re-publication.” 

Capt. Ross acted wisely, and the German 
princes who yielded to his solicitation, are de- 
serving the grateful thanks of all literary men 
—but why should that be granted as a favour 
which ought to be secured asa right? why, as a 
special exception, when the law ought to be uni- 
versal? We have said enough to prove that all 
civilized nations are interested in this question. 
Perhaps Mr. Bulwer, who has conferred a lasting 
benefit on our dramatic authors by his Copyright 
Bill, will think the subject worth attention ; we 
ask but for an extension of the principle on which 
that bill was founded : perhaps Dr. Bowring, who 
has been so long in intimate communication with 
foreign and home ministers on the subject of 





. international trade, would join with him in bring- 


ing it under the consideration of those in autho- 
rity. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 14.—John William Lubbock, Esq., in 
the chair. 

The following papers were read :—l. ‘An 
Account of the Water of the Well Zem-zem, 
with a Quantitative Analysis of the same,’ by 
Professor Faraday,in a letter from John David- 
son, Esq. to the Secretaries, and communicated 
by them.—2. ‘ Observations on the Theory of 
Respiration,’ by William Stevens, M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Copen- 
hagen, and of Surgeons of London ; communi- 
cated by W. T. Brande, Esq. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The twelfth anniversary of this Society was 
held on Saturday last, the Rt. Hon. C. W. W. 
Wynn, M.P., President, in the chair. After the 
report of the Council and of the Auditors had 
been read, Sir Alexander Johnston, chairman of 
the Committee of Correspondence, detailed the 
nature of the subjects which had engaged the 
attention of the committee during the past year, 
and which referred principally to the investiga- 
tion of the ancient history of the Southern Penin- 
sula of India, and to the Mackenzie collection. 
We refer thus briefly to his very able exposition, 
because, on the motion of Sir George Staunton, 
Sir Alexander was requested to reduce his ob- 
servations to writing, that they might be pub- 
lished in the journal of the Society. When 
speaking on this subject, Sir George took occa- 
sion to observe, that “ the Society was now not 
merely a literary and scientific institution, for 
the interchange of useful and agreeable infor- 
mation amongst its own members, but that it 

powers of collecting diffusing infor- 
mation respecting the condition and interests 
of our vast Indian possessions, the cultivation of 
which was of great publicand national importance. 
Though it was impossible that these powers 
could be fully developed, in the publication of 
the numerous communications they receive, and 
the suitable disposal for general benefit of their 
increasing library and museum, without some 
public assistance.” After the re-election of all 
the officers, and votes of thanks to the Council, 
the Secretary, the Chairman, &c., the next gene- 
ral meeting was announced for this day. 

The dinner in the evening was very numerously 
attended, and among the guests, were Messrs. 
Garcin de Tassy, and Eugene Burnouf, of the 
Parisian Asiatic Society. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 11.—-Woodbine Parish, Esq. in the chair. 
The remainder of Lieut. Wellsted’s paper on 
Socotra was read; and we now lay before our 
readers an analysis of the whole. 

Socotra is situate in 12° 10’ north latitude, 
and from 54° to 55° east longitude, being about 
140 miles distant from Cape Gardafui, the 
easternmost point of Africa, and 180 from the 
nearest part of the opposite coast of Arabia. It 
is thus in the direct fair way to and from the 
Red Sea, and appears accordingly to have been 
very early known to geographers. Ptolemy no- 
tices it under the name of Dioscorides; and Ar- 
nan mentions it as being subject to the kings of 
the incense country. It was visited by Marco 
Polo in the 13th century, and occupied by the 
Portuguese early in the 16th. As their power 
in India, however, decayed, they progressively 
abandoned it, and it reverted to its original Arab 
masters. In 1798, when a British expedition 
proceeded up the Red Sea from India, it was 
for some time retained by a squadron under 
Commodore Blanket, but since then has been 
very much forgotten, though its capabilities ap- 
pear considerable, especially in the event of a 
pee European trade passing up the Red 





The island is 714 miles long, from east to 
west, and 214 wide at its greatest breadth. Its 
form is nearly that of a spherical triangle, the 
vertex of which is at its extreme east point. Its 
northern face is concave, the general direction 
being from N.E. to S.W., but broken by several 
small bays. The western face is also intersected 
by a deep bay ; but the southern is unbroken 
and convex. There is anchorage along the north 
and west faces, though, properly speaking, no 
harbour; and the coast, being everywhere bold, 
may, for the most part, be approached anywhere 
by attending to the monsoons. 

Socotra is best described as a pile of moun- 
tains, of nearly equal height, surrounded by a 
flat plain, of various width from two to four 
miles, which forms a sort of shore round it in all 
places excepting a few miles in the S.E. quarter, 
where the hills rise perpendicular from the sea- 
coast. Its first aspect is not favourable. With 
the exception of a few spots where a mountain 
stream comes down, and affords peculiar facili- 
ties for irrigation, this plain is hard, sterile, and 
little susceptible of improvement ; while, behind 
it, the limestone cliffs rise bare, and apparently 
barren. But the interior is much more promis- 
ing. The central ridge is of granite, some of the 
peaks of which rise to an elevation of 5000 feet ; 
along the sides of this a continuous limestone 
formation is found, of from 1500 to 2000 feet 
height ; and from this transverse elevations run 
out, chiefly to the southward, of the same general 
character and formation. Numerous valleys are 
thus formed, in which the soil, though primitive, 
and therefore not of the first order of fertility, 
is yet apparently capable of bearing almost any 
description of crop; being, even in its present 
comparative state of nature, clothed with a lux- 
uriant vegetation. 

Among its most important native productions 
the aloe (Aloe spicata, v. Socotrina) holds the first 
place. It grows chiefly on the sides or summits 
of the limestone mountains; and is seldom 
found at a lower elevation than 500 feet above 
the level of the coast plain. Its leaves are 
plucked at any period ; and, after being placed 
in a skin to dry, they are packed, and exported 
to Muscat, where their price varies considerably, 
according to state and season. Their original 
quality is the first in the world; but they are 
frequently so ill prepared as to be much dete- 
riorated. Their supply is almost infinite; but 
the demand being limited, only a suitable quan- 
tity is actually gathered. At one time the pro- 
perty of the bushes was strictly monopolized by 
the Sultan ; but this is now abandoned, and any 
one gathers who is disposed so to employ himself. 
In the western districts especially, the hills, for 
miles together, are covered with the plant. 

Next in importance to the aloe, among the 
native productions of Socotra, is the dragon’s 
blood tree (Pterocarpus Draco), from which the 
gum is also collected at all seasons. It exudes 
spontaneously, without requiring any incision ; 
and could equally be supplied in ten times the 
quantity that is actually taken away. The plant 
is from ten to twenty feet high, with a trunk 
averaging generally twelve inches diameter. Its 
branches are numerous, but short, and thickly 
interwoven with each other. The leaves are of 
a coreaceous stucture, about twelve inches long, 
of a sword-like form, sessile, and somewhat re- 
sembling those of the pine-apple. Like the aloe, 
the chief growth of this plant is on the limestone 
ridges. 

Other trees on the island yield gums of various 
quality ; one, in particular, called by the natives 
Amara, gives a gum slightly odoriferous, and not 
much inferior to that called Oliban, and much 
prized on the Arabian coast. There are also 
quantities of Nebet trees (Lotus Nebea), well 
known in Egypt and Syria, which yield a fruit 
about the size of a cherry, of rather a pleasant 
flavour, which the natives bruise between two f 





stones, and, having made it up into a paste with 
their ghee, or butter, eat it with great relish. 
Date trees also abound, though their produce is 
not equal to the demand ; and this fruit is con- 
sequently extensively imported from Arabia. 
But with these exceptions, none of the trees of 
the island seem to possess any peculiar value, 
unless for local purposes; nor could any con- 
siderable supply of wood, even for fuel, be here 
procured. 

The animals of Socotra are chiefly camels, 
asses, oxen, sheep, goats, and civet cats. The 
camels are of the usual size, strong, and very 
sure footed, but not speedy. The asses are 
almost wild, and were, indeed, at first, thought 
to differ somewhat from the common domestic 
ass ; but this was not afterwards believed. They 
are scarcely appropriated by different masters, 
but pasture in troops of ten or a dozen together 
in the mountains. Their use, as beasts of bur- 
then, is almost entirely superseded by the camel. 
The oxen are about the size of Welch cattle, 
generally of a dun colour, fat, sleek, and of ex- 
cellent quality. About 1600 head, in all, exist 
on the island, and the inhabitants are not for- 
ward to part with them. Their price is usually 
about ten dollars, and would rise with an in- 
creased demand. The sheep are small, lean, and 
of inferior quality. They are chiefly kept for tha 
sake of their wool, which is wove into thick 
cloaks; and are carefully washed every two or 
three months to preserve them from rot, to which 
they are subject. The goats are much finer ani- 
mals, and almost as highly prized ; milch goats, 
especially, are much esteemed. There are several 
varieties of them; and one, a wild goat, is only 
found in the loneliest glens, or summits of the 
highest hills. Civet cats are very numerous, but 
their perfume is not collected. Hyenas, jackals, 
monkeys, and other animals common on the 
neighbouring continents, are here unknown ; 
even the antelope is wanting, which is the more 
extraordinary, as we believe they are common 
on most of the other islands along the Arabian 
coast. The dog is so entirely unknown, that 
one on board Lieutenant Wellsted’s vessel was 
taken for a hog. Snakes exist, but are not 
numerous. Scorpions, centipedes, and a large and 
venomous description of spider, are abundant. 
Ants are also very numerous, and the bite of one 
kind is scarcely less painful than the sting of a 
wasp. The chief birds are cranes, flamingos, 
wild-ducks, wood-pigeons (very numerous), swal- 
lows, lapwings, owls, bats, and four varieties of 
vultures, of which one is very useful in carrying 
away offal. A small bird is also found, with a 
red beak and dark purple plumage, which utters 
a shrill loud cry, not unlike an effort of the 
human voice. Cassowaries are also said to exist, 
but were not seen by Lieut. Wellsted’s party. 

The inhabitants of Socotra are distributed 
into two classes: those who inhabit the moun- 
tains and high lands towards the western extre- 
mity of the island, and who are probably a native 
race,—and those who live in Tamarider, Golon- 
seir, and other small villages (for they are not 
more), along the north and west coasts, who are 
a mixed race, the descendants of Portuguese, 
Arabs, African slaves, and others who have been 
led to visit the island. Their entire number is, 
perhaps, 4000; but this estimate is chiefly 
founded on surmise. Almost two-thirds are 
mountaineers, or Bedouins, as, from their simple 
manners and pastoral habits, they are usually 
called. They are a fine people, tall, muscular, 
and well-proportioned, with a facial angle almost 
as large as that of Europeans, a nose slightly 
aquiline, lively and expressive eyes, mouth well 
formed, and hair long and naturally curled, with- 
out the least approach toa crispy or woolly tex- 
ture. They wear generally a beard and whiskers, 
but no moustaches ; and their complexion varies 
from moderately fair to dark as the Hindoos, 
Their gait, on their own mountains, is erect, 
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light, and bounding; but, from the habit of 
climbing, they are led to turn in their tees, 
which gives them a somewhat awkward walk on 
the plains. Their women are in youth extremely 
pretty; in age their legs were observed to be 
frequently swollen to a great thickness, but this 
more in the low than the high lands. The dress 
of both sexes is a woollen cloak, differently mo- 
dified and accompanied. The behaviour of the 
women is modest, and their conduct generally 
correct. They are not secluded, as in other Mo- 
hammedan countries,—on the contrary, several 
families are frequently found occupying one 
house, and the women take a prominent part in 
dispensing the rites of hospitality to passing 
strangers. 

The climate of Socotra being humid, it is im- 
possible, for several months in the year, to live 
in tents; at the same time, the pastoral habits 
of the Bedouins impose on them a frequent 
change of habitation. The difficulty, thus en- 
tailed, is overcome by their occupying the caves 
which are everywhere found in the limestone, 
and which they enlarge by excavation, and di- 
vide, for the use of different families, by low 
walls, Their other dwellings are usually sheds, 
resting against a rock, perhaps also in part ex- 
cayated, with steep roofs, formed of reeds or 
branches of trees, chunamed, or coarsely plais- 
tered over, so as to exclude rain. Their habits 
not being very cleanly, though not particularly 
the reverse, they are much infested with fleas in 
their houses. Their beds are made on skins, 
and the goats and sheep are frequently housed 
under the same roof with their owners. 

The men pass their time in tending their 
flocks, in gathering dragon’s blood and aloes, 
and in occasional visits to the coast villages to 
exchange these and their ghee for dates, dourra, 
and clothes. ‘The women make the ghee, card, 
spin, and weave their wool, and perform the 
whole household labour. There is little agricul- 
ture among this people; sowing and reaping 
patches of dukkun, a species of millet, with the 
culture of a little tobacco for domestic use, and 
the requisite processes, at certain seasons of the 
year, of irrigation, are almost the only attempts 
made of this kind. 

The political institutions of the Socotrans are 
nearly as simple as their social habits. They 
acknowledge their dependence on the Arabs, 
and submit to be considered by them an inferior 
people, and treated accordingly when the humour 
prompts ; but, practically, they are scarcely at 
all interfered with. They pay a small tribute, 
which they collect among themselves, and are, 
for the most part, peaceably submissive, each 
little community, to its own Scheik, or chief. 
His dignity, however, is not hereditary, but is the 
result of the choice of the Sultan, or his deputy, 
founded on the personal character of the indivi- 
dual. Secluded from the rest of the world, this 
simple people are not even possessed of arms 
beyond the knife and stick, which they univer- 
sally carry; nor is any money in circulation 
among them, though its use is known from their 
transactions with the Arabs. Their own bar- 
gains are made, and values estimated, by mea- 
sures of ghee. 

When the Portuguese first visited Socotra, 
they are said to have found among the inhabi- 
tants written books, or manuscripts, in the Chal- 
dean character; but Mr. Wellsted was unable to 
discover anything of the kind, though he made 
repeated inquiries regarding them. The island 
is still, however, not without existing evidence 
of its having once been the site of a superior 
civilization to what now exists in it—that evi- 
dence, which attests the same fact in so many 
parts of the world, where even tradition fails to 
explain it. Some singular and interesting in- 
scriptions were found on the sea-shore near Ras 
Manee, the east point of the island, inscribed on 
the face of a limestone rock nearly level with the 





plain, and about 300 paces in circumference. 
The character resembles that found in similar 
inscriptions in Arabia, and which is believed to 
be Ethiopic. Together with the writings, which 
are in good preservation, there are innumerable 
rude representations of the feet of men, camels, 
sheep, oxen, asses, &c., some diminished in size, 
others natural, others greatly enlarged. They 
are all placed in pairs, but with no general 
direction, and are cut so as to represent a soft 
rock yielding to the weight of their impression. 
So far as we know, representations in all respects 
as thus described, are unique ; and it is a very 
remarkable circumstance, that the art, thus evi- 
denced, should not have been more ambitious, 
and sought to pourtray also entire figures, The 
rock, on which these figures are graven, is very 
hard and compact. 

We cannot conclude this analysis without 
expressing our high admiration of the diligence 
and talent shown by Lieut. Wellsted in draw- 
ing up the paper, of which we have thus only 
given afew of the most interesting statements; and 
we trust that the Geographical Society will soon 
publish it entire. It does credit, both to theauthor 
himself, and to the service (the East India 
Company’s Bombay Marine,) to which he be- 
longs ; and ought to contribute somewhat to the 
preservation of that local establishment from the 
annihilation with which, we believe, in the 
course of economical reform, it has been threat- 
ened. It is obvious that, for many services, but 
especially the one in which Mr. Wellsted has 
been thus lately engaged, of examining a com- 
paratively new country, and opening up a com. 
munication with its inhabitants, his knowledge 
of the neighbouring coasts, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with their productions and inhabi- 
tants, even with moderate talents, must be in- 
comparably more efficient than the highest abi- 
lities coming from a distance. 

We believe we may add, that the island of 
Socotra has been since occupied by a British 
force ; and, among other purposes, is to be used 
as a coal depét for steamers going up the Red 
Sea. The thanks of the Society were voted 
to Lieutenant Wellsted for his communication, 
and also to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, which, with characteristic libe- 
rality, has also sent a copy of it to the Society, 
with permission to refer also to a detailed map 
of the island, about to be engraved and pub- 
lished by their excellent and respected hydro- 
grapher, Captain Horsburgh. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 5.—A paper on grafting the apricot 
tree, was read, which had been received from 
Mr. E. de Wael, the Secretary of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Antwerp. The varieties of 
plants exhibited were very numerous, and, in 
many instances, of much interest: we observed 
several new species of Kennedya, from Swan 
River ; and, among other things, fine specimens 
of Myanthus cernuus, Oncidium bifolium, Epi- 
dendrum elongatum, Cycnoches Loddigesii, Jac- 
sonia pinnatistipula, and of the newly-introduced 
Nemophila insignis, and Platystemon Califor- 
nicum. 

Eight gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 

ciety. 

Copies of the Auditor's report, which had 
been read at the anniversary meeting on the Ist 
inst., were distributed. It appears that, during 
the past year, the Society’s bonded debt has been 
reduced by payments to the amount of 13007. 
The improved condition of the Society's finan. 
cial concerns gave much satisfaction. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

N. A. Vigors, Esq., in the chair.—The Secre- 
tary read a letter from A. M‘Leay, Esq., stating, 
that the skin of an apterix had been obtained 
from New Zealand, and would shortly be re- 





ceived by the Society. The letter contained a 
short notice of the habits of this very rare and 
singular bird, which had been procured alive. 
and kept a short time in confinement. The pre. 
served skin of a bird produced between a male 
pheasant and a female of the black grouse, was 
exhibited, and an account of it read. Both were 
received from T. C. Eyton, 

Mr. J. E. Gray exhibited specimens of the 
coral called the glass plant, and explained its 
growth and structure; it was described as inter. 
mediate between Gorgonia and Pinnatula. Col, 
Sykes exhibited a collection of birds from the 
Cape of Good Hope, contrasting them with ex. 
amples of the same species killed in India and 
in England. The subject is one of great interest 
to the ornithologist, as showing the extent of spe. 
cific variation induced by locality. 


Society or Arts.—On Tuesday, after a lec. 
ture by Mr. T. Wicksteed, on the ‘ Distribution 
of Water to the Metropolis,’ Dr. Roget, the 
chairman of the evening, presented to Mr. Arthur 
Aiken, the Secretary, a microscope, which had 
been purchased by subscription among the mem- 
bers, asa testimony of their respect for.his ability 
and exertions in promoting the welfare of the 
Society. This is as it should be; Mr. Aiken has 
been for many years indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to serve the Society. 


Krine’s Cottece.—On Monday, the 11th, 
Professor Phillips opened his course of Lectures 
on a branch of Geological science, which, though 
long the subject of fierce contention among the 
followers of what were, somewhat erroneously, 
styled rival ‘ Theories’ of the earth, has only of 
late years been discussed in a regular manner, 
with the aid of exact data, and in the true spirit 
of the inductive philosophy—the Temperature 
of the Globe in early geological periods. 

Of this extensive inquiry, which embraces the 
whole of what is often called the igneoustheory of 
geology—the leading points in the history of vol- 
canos—convulsive movements within the earth— 
elevation of land from the bed of the sea, &c., the 
first part, including the examination of the cli- 
mates of the globe, and the corresponding distri- 
bution of the forms of organic life, as a means of 
determining the temperature of the surface in 
ancient times, was entered on, and, by evidence 
drawn from terrestrial and marine plants and 
animals, it was shown that the influence of cli- 
mate upon the distribution of particular forms of 
organic life, is so clearly marked as to furnish 
the means of arriving at very probable conclu- 
sions concerning the temperature of large por- 
tions of the terraqueous surface during the pe- 
riods when palms, cycade, and tree ferns grew 
on land approaching to what are now the polar 
zones, and crocodiles, turtles, and ichthyosauri, 
swam amidst the coral reefs which bordered it. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Horticultural Society «s--One, P.M. 
Tues. { Linnean Society i 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ... Eight, P.m- 
Wep £ Royal Society of Literature . Three, P.M. 
. we of Arts 
oyal Society .........0+ coccces 
Tan. society of Antiquaries I 
Farp. Royal Institution,...........++++ 





FINE ARTS 


EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tnis is the sixty-seventh Exhibition of the 
works of the British painters, sculptors, and en- 
gravers composing the Royal Academy, and 
there are in all one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-eight pictures, drawings, and pieces of 
sculpture. Few are of colossal dimensions, and 
portraits are: far from abounding: but there 
are pictures of surpassing excellence, both in 
history and imagination. The poetry of do- 
mestic life, too, has been perceived by several 
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exhibitors, and there are not so many literal 
copies from rough raw nature as formerly. 
Our painters have, perhaps, found it unprofit- 
able to take unpurified fac-similes from hill and 
dale—from stable and cow-house: they have 
found out that a cart-horse may be seen at 
any time in the streets ; that a grazing cow may 
be found in every meadow, and that a flying 
crow or a snappish dog is a matter not at all 
remarkable, and unworthy of any great outlay 
of colour. This newly-awakened feeling has 
united, with the falling off in the public demand 
for portraiture, to render this one of the best ex- 
hibitions within our remembrance. There are 
still, however, many things to be amended: we 
wish to see more scenes of a historic and poetic 
nature; we desire to have justice done to the 
human mind and the human heart: it is not 
pleasant to look at a picture, in which two- 
footed creatures are auxiliars to the four-footed ; 
to see splendid robes thrown over figures as cold 
and heartless as stocks and stones; to see sol- 
diers whose plumes are the only martial thing 
about them; and a green hill and a running 
stream, with more of heaven in them than has 
been bestowed on their inhabitants: to this we 
may add, the utter absence of all propriety in 
many compositions; we mean propriety of action 
as well as of colour—propriety of everything. 

We miss, too, what we shall never more see, 
the exquisite natural grace and unconscious love- 
liness of the maidens of Stothard—we know of 
no one worthy of taking his place: we may say 
the same of Flaxman in sculpture; in truth of 
detail, many excel him, but who can be named 
with him in that serene and poetic loftiness 
which made him the Milton of his art? Others 
are absent who might well have been present : 
Chantrey, who excels in ease and graceful ex- 
pression, has sent neither bust nor statue: we 
miss also the English battle scenes of Cooper ; 
he cannot have given form and colour to half 
the heady combats in which his country has 
triumphed. Rome has sent us several sculp- 
tures ; nor are we insensible to their beauty, when 
we say they are surpassed by our home manu- 
facture. We observed some errors of arrange- 
ment; dull pictures have found good places at 
the expense of brighter works: ‘The Eventful 
Conversation,” by Crow1ey, occupies a very 
humble situation in the ante-room ; and ‘ Nut- 
ting,’ by Kennepy, has been excluded from the 
principal rooms altogether: both merited better 
places; at least, inferior pictures have been more 
fortunate. Errors of a similar kind might be 
pointed out in the sculpture-room ; young artists 
of promise should be tenderly, nay, encourage- 
ingly treated—but let it pass. 

When we visit the Exhibition, we look out 
for such works as touch our heart and interest 
our fancy, and write them down good—no matter 
who produced them. The picture which dwells 
most on our mind, is the ‘Columbus’ of Wirk1e; 
it is an honour to British art: for dignity of 
conception, manliness of character, force of 
colour, and, above all, propriety of action and 
expression, it is unequalled in the Exhibition— 
perhaps not surpassed by any modern work. 
The names of Velasquez, of Rembrandt, and of 
Titian, have been called in by some of our critical 
brethren to explain, by comparison, what words 
cannot describe—the high, the wonderful merits 
of this performance. As this easy mode of criti- 
cism insinuates that the painter has imitated his 
elder brethren, we shall not follow it, because it 
is unjust to one who, in colouring as well as con- 
ception, is original. The subject is Columbus 
submitting to Friar Juan Perez, Garcia Fer- 
nandez, and Alonzo Pinzon, the imaginary chart 
of his future wondrous voyage.—‘ Young Sancho 
Panca at the Fountain,’ No. 127, and ‘The 
First Ear-ring,’ No. 88, are hasty and happy 
little pictures by the same hand; nor should 
the portrait of Sir James Macgrigor, No. 137, 








be overlooked by those who admire the fine sen- 
timent and colouring of Wilkie:—in his Wel- 
lington and Irving we think him less fortunate. 

The picture which, in truth and expression, 
and happy handling, comes nearest to Wilkie, 
is the ‘ Highland Drover’s Departure,’ by Epwin 
Lanpseer. The scene is the Grampians; a 
long winding line of cattle, on their way to the 
south, are descending by a picturesque road ; an 
old highlander has come to the door of his cot- 
tage,and sits helpless and gazing, like one doomed 
never to head a drove again; friend is bidding 
farewell to friend—parting cups are filling and 
emptying—parting words of love or of business 
are uttering—dogs are gamboling—the very 
cattle seem conscious of what is passing, and are 
gathered here and there into groups equally 
natural and picturesque. Words cannot convey 
a sense of the glory of colours, nor do justice to 
the expression of the pencil; any account of 
this excellent picture we feel must be very im- 
perfect ; we shall, therefore, say no more in detail. 
The animal nature is, we fear, too strong for the 
human nature: the clucking-hen is equal to the 
highland wife ; and there is a black bull which 
some prefer to the man who drives him. There 
are other pictures by the same artist, but we 
have no particular fancy for either dogs or horses. 

Some of the members of the Academy will, 
we fear, pity our taste, when we say that we ad- 
mire—and that not a little—* The Chivalrous 
vow of the Ladies and the Peacock,’ by Mac 
Cust. It is in vain that we are told of defi- 
ciency in historic propriety ; that the chief figure, 
the knight taking the vows, is much too thea- 
trical, and that the artist has attempted more 
than he has performed: we look, and see and 
feel that the light of an original genius brightens 
the whole picture. There is a true and vivid 
image given of those times, when love, and war, 
and wine, wrought wild things with men’s ima- 
ginations; when ladies’ sighs and minstrels’ songs 
inspired the young and animated the old. The 
painter has introduced matters of a pathetic, a 
serious, and a humorous kind: some are think- 
ing of their loves, some of their vows, some of 
themselves, and some of strong drink: here we 
have a lady with charms sufficient to drive three 
knights crazy; there a warrior ready for strife 
with windmills; while, we grieve to write it, a 
group of friars are crushing the wine cup with a 
fervour not at al] holy. We have intimated the 
faults as well as beauties of this performance ; 
the former are nothing compared to the latter: 
nor do we see a work in the place exhibiting 
higher dramatic powers or greater variety of 
human character: the artist must, however, 
subdue a little his love of strong contrasts ; his 
mirth is too boisterous, his grief too great, and 
his action too impetuous ; we desire him to look 
at Wilkie’s ‘ Columbus,’ and study the meaning 
of the word “ propriety.” 

Eastiaxe has fallen into none of the errors of 
the painter of the ‘ Chivalrous Vow,’ in his * Pea- 
sants on a pilgrimage to Rome,’ No. 114. It is 
a scene of quiet beauty; though jubilee time, 
and Rome bursts upon their sight, the pilgrims 
preserve a due decorum, and seem desirous of 
doing nothing out of harmony with the serenity 
of the landscape. Axa, too, has brought us a 
scene from a far land: ‘The Moorish Love- 
Letter’ has much force of colour as well as of 
character ; the half-released bird—the messenger 
of love—and the captive maiden, attract the eyes 
of many fair visitors. Uwins, likewise, has 
found a subject in another country ; his ‘ Festa 
della Madonna del Arco’ is a graceful record of 
Italian customs ; the characters are few, and the 
story well and poetically told. 

From the hand of Lesxre we have two fine 
pictures—viz. ‘Columbus and the Egg,’ and 
* Gulliver's introduction to the Queen of Brob- 
dignag.’” We prefer the former: the scene 
from Swift was, however, the more difficult to 





manage. The queen and her ladies are seated 
round the table, and Lemuel bows with true 
French grace to all; this is well told, and much 
more, for there is no little variety of character 
exhibited: yet, to us, the queen and her ladies, 
instead of looking like female ogres, colossal 
dames, seem of the ordinary dimensions of the 
daughters of men; and Gulliver appears as a 
puppet made of wax and wire, bowing at the 
touch of the show-woman. Leslie is one of the 
first of living painters, but no art can triumph 
over an intractable subject: painting is a more 
limited thing than either prose or verse. North- 
cote and others have averred, indeed, that poetry 
is not poetry, unless it can be embodied in form 
and colour; but there is much high poetry, and 
many flights of imagination beyond the reach of 
art: it would be but a waste of fine colours, we 
fear, to try to paint the cestus of Venus, 
(To be continued.) 











MUSIC 

Kine’s Tueatre.—On Saturday and Tuesday 
nights, Bellini’s insipid opera of ‘La Sonnan- 
bula’ was performed with great success. Indeed, 
all our prima donnas seem to have taken asleep- 
walking fancy just at present—as Madame Mali- 
bran and Miss Romer are attempting, or about 
to attempt, the feat. Grisi has shown discretion 
in finishing her perambulation over the mill- 
wheel before the other ladies began theirs, for, 
in our judgment, Amina is one of her least suc- 
cessful characters. As in every part she under- 
takes, there are thrilling bursts of passion, and 
splendid displays of execution, but in the two 
great scenes, (which, by the way, are protracted 
to an impossible length,) the illusion was com- 
pletely broken, and she sang as loud and as 
steadily, as any waking Amina could have done. 
But we are merely expressing an individual 
opinion; for Grisi was more applauded than 
ever, especially on Tuesday, when she reached 
the perfection of brilliancy in her final bravura, 
and the house was more crowded than it has yet 
been this season. Tamburini showed his usual 
good and gentlemanly taste, in undertaking and 
playing the insignificant part of the Count, and 
Rubini, was, as usual, rapturously encored in his 
solo in the second act. 


Antient Concerts.—The fifth, under the di- 
rection of Lord Burghersh, was attended by the 
Queen and Court, and the admirable selection 
of music brought together an unusually numerous 
audience. Grisi and Lablache, and the début of 
Miss Kemble, also excited more than ordinary 
interest. The latter has a good voice, and met 
with flattering encouragement. To us, her voice 
seemed to be a mezzo soprano: her style of sing- 
ing modestly unobtrusive ; but, in our opinion, 
neither of the pieces allotted to her gave her an 
opportunity to develope the extent of her powers. 
We must hear her once again before we offer a 
decided opinion. 


Puituarmonic Socrety.—Mr. Cramer led,and 
Sir George Smart conducted, the sixth Concert of 
the present season. The symphonies performed 
were, Beethoven's ‘ Pastorale,’ and Mozart’s in G 
minor; the overtures, Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon,’ 
and Weber's ‘ Jubilee :’ on the whole they went 
well. One of the other instrumental pieces 
was Mr. W. S. Bennett's pianoforte concerto, 
played by himself, of which we spoke in high 
terms of praise when it was produced at the 
concerts of the British Musicians. On the 
present occasion, (and the trial, among s0 
many master-pieces of music, was a most severe 
one,) it kept its place well, and was received 
with applause and encouragement. We are glad 
that, by selecting it, the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society have furnished an answer to 
those who have upbraided them with unfair 
neglect of native talent. The other piece, 
a quartett of Beethoven's, played by Messrs. 
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Eliason, Watts, Moralt, and Lindley, fairly 
drove us out of the room. We can endure much, 
but not to hear Beethoven murdered; and Mr. 
Eliason’s attempting to lead the composition in 
question is a piece of something more than daring, 
which calls for remark and animadversion. 
Madame Finckhlor, Madame Stockhausen, and 
Signor Tamburini, were the singers who appear- 
ed on this occasion. We are sorry to say that 
the first lady proved more objectionable in the 
orchestra than on the stage, and it was hard for 
Tamburini to be associated with her in the duet 
* Qual Sepolero,’ of which, however, his share 
was perfectly sung. His song was ‘ Vedro, mentre 
lo sospiro,’ from Figaro. We never heard any- 
thing more exquisite as to taste, finish, and 
sweetness than Madame Stockhausen’s singing 
of Spohr’s ‘Si lo sento;’ it left us nothing to 
wish, save that the compass of her voice did 
not compel her to transpose a few of the heavy 
low notes towards the close of the allegro, in 
which lies a strong effect of contrast. 











“THEATRICALS 


KING’S THEATRE. 
This Evening, Donizetti’s Opera, intitled MARINO FALIERO; 
and the Divertissement Ballet, ZEPHIR BERGER. 
Thursday, for the Benefit of Malle. Grist, Bellini’s Opera Seria, 
1 PURITANI; with a BALLET, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
On Monday, LA SONNAMBULA (Amina, Mad. Malibran); 
with THE NO rE-FORGER. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This Evening, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH ; THE SHADOW ON 
THE LL; and MY FELLOW-CLERK. 

On Monsay (first time in this Theatre), THE FEMALE SLEEP- 
peter ag being a New Version of Belliai’s Opera, ‘ La Son- 
nambula. 

Tuesday, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; MY FELLOW CLERK; 
and THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 

Wednesday, LA SONNAMBULA;: and other Entertainments. 








DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN 
THEATRES. 

This Theatres, or, to speak more correctly, 
these Theatre, closed on Thursday week. It is, 
perhaps, hardly fair to joke upon so serious a 
subject. Ifthe premature closing of these esta- 
blishments merely put a stop to that portion of 
the entertainments of the Metropolis, we should 
be inclined to say there are plenty of other thea- 
tres where the public can be entertained quite 
as well and at a cheaper rate, and it signifies no- 
thing ; but, unfortunately, with the cessation of 
amusement to their visitors, commences a quan- 
tity of misery and deprivation to hundreds of 
those who have contributed to that amusement, 
which it is painful to contemplate. A new season 
is to commence on Monday, at Covent Garden, 
in order to reintroduce the unrivalled Madame 
Malibran, but this will afford employment but 
to a small number of those who have been so 
suddenly and unexpectedly deprived of it. We 
hear of actions threatened against the lessee of 
the two theatres—of meetings to be held by the 
Drury Lane renters and the purchasers of free 
admissions for the season—and of various other 
plans for redress, about to be adopted by those 
who consider themselves aggrieved. For the 
present, at all events, we shall gladly avail our- 
selves of these reports as a justification for ab- 
staining from the discussion of a subject which 
is so mixed up with the conduct of individuals 
that it must almost necessarily be, to a certain 
extent, of a personal nature. We shall, there- 
fore, do no more than refer the evils which have 
arisen to the total failure of the experiment of 
destroying the wholesome rivalry which existed 
between the two theatres. We predicted that 
failure from the first, and the most obstinate of 
our opponents must now feel that we were right 
in so doing. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

The exertions made to render this theatre 
attractive, seem at length likely to be success- 
ful. It has been crowded night after night for 
the last three weeks, so that we have been apt 
to forget where we were, and to fancy ourselves 





in the Adelphi or Olympic. A new after-piece 
by Mr. Lunn, called * Capers and Coronets,’ has 
been produced with great success, in which Miss 
Murray and Mr. Barnett have a dancing scene, 
which is one of the best things of the sort we 
ever saw. They both enact French parts, and 
both with excellent effect ; we must hint, how- 
ever, to them both, that, with the great majority 
of a mixed audience, more broken English and 
less good French would tell still better. Mr. 
Reeve keeps the audience in roars of laughter 
during his part of the evening in his own pecu- 
liar way; and Mr. Green, who, if we are, un- 
willingly, to consider Mr. Charles Kemble as 
gone from the stage, is about the best light 
comedian on it, has re-appeared at this house 
under a hearty welcome. 





MISCELLANEA 

Suspension Bridges.—According to the French 
papers, an engineer at Rouen has lately ob- 
tained a patent for a suspension bridge, which 
will have, at the central point, an arch of suf- 
ficient elevation to admit the highest mast to 
pass under it. The draw-bridge is said to be 
of so simple a construction that it may be raised 
by one person with the greatest ease. The arch 
will be sufficiently strong to support the chains, 
which are to extend from it to each side of the 
river. 

The Drama in Paris.—It is said, that Auber’s 
last opera, ‘Le Cheval du Bronze,’ produced 
upwards of 4000/. sterling, on the first twenty 
nights of its representation. The latest drama- 
tic novelty is, Victor Hugo’s tragedy, ‘ Angelo 
Tyran de Padoue.’ It has excited considerable 
interest among Victor Hugo’s partizans, who 
exhibit a perfect fureur in favour of all his dra- 
matic works. It is said, that the author stipu- 
lated for eighty representations, at 300 francs per 
night. As is always the case with popular pieces 
in France, Angelo has already been parodied at 
some of the theatres. One of these parodies, 
played at the Gymnase, is entitled, * Diavola, 
Ange de Modéne.’ The Vaudeville has a skit 
upon it, with the title of ‘Le Tyran pas doux.’ 

Falaise.—A new Academy of Sciencesis about 
to be formed in this place; also a Society en- 
titled, Association for the Advancement of In- 
dustry, Agriculture, and Education. It will be 
recollected that, in this town, the immortal 
Cuvier made his first step towards the disco- 
veries concerning fossil remains, which he after- 
wards realized. 

Plague.—Some very curious historical docu- 
ments have been published concerning the 
plague in Paris, in the year 1533, together with 
the means used both for cure and precaution. 

Punishment of Death in Belgium.—Abstract of 
returns printed for the Chamber of Deputies. 





Total Capital Convictions. 
Executed for Othercapi- 
various crimes| Murder. tal aan. 





PERIODS, 


5 years ending with 
1804...... 5 150 203 
1809... 0-6 ) 82 70 
1814... 64 49 
1819... 42 29 
1824...00. 5 38 23 
1829....6. 34 40 
1834...... 20 23 


The Jaws remained the same for the whole 
time embraced by this table, but in consequence 
of the good effects of their practical amelio- 
ration, they are now undergoing a revision. 
From these Returns it appears that the dimi- 
nution, and ultimately the discontinuance, of 
capital punishments was attended with a dimi- 
nution in the number of atrocious offences, and 
particularly that of murder, a result observed in 
Tuscany and other countries, where the effect 
of abolishing capital punishments, or greatly 
ameliorating the criminal laws, has been tried. 














Ancient Chronicler.—Researches have been 
made and published concerning the life and 
works of Jean Desprez, otherwise called Outre. 
meuse, a Liégeois chronicler of the fourteenth 
century. He followed the steps of Froissart in 
his manner of procuring information, and, 
among other means, listened to the traditions 
related by aged people. 

Snakes.—The much discussed point whether 
snakes drink or not, has brought forward a 
multitude of proofs in favour of their capability, 
—among others, a boy keeping cows, who, it is 
said, observed one of them to be very uneasy; 
and, on approaching her, he discovered an adder 
attached to one of the teats. 

Burning.—M. Gay Lussac first made known 
that the most inflammable materials, when 
steeped in phosphate of ammonia, will not take 
fire. 

A new Muscle.—A mollusca of the genus 
Mytilus, first discovered by Pallas, but the ex- 
istence of which was doubted by Lamarck, has 
been attested by the further observations of M, 
Van Benedeu. It is remarkable for living either 
in salt or fresh water, being a singular instance 
among mollusca of accommodating itself to the 
circumstances in which it is placed. 

Hedgehog.—It is said that the hedgehog is 
proof against poisons. M. Pallas states that it 
will eat a hundred cantharides without receiving 
any injury. More recently, a German physician, 
who wished to dissect one, gave it prussic acid, 
but it took no effect: he then tried arsenic, 
opium, and corrosive sublimate, with the same 
results. 

Tailors.—At the end of one of the chapters 
of an elaborate treatise on the tailoring art, 
written by M. Barde, of Paris, are the following 
aphorisms:—A common person dresses himself 
—A man of fashion knows how to dress himself 
—The fop is the slave of fashion—The wise 
man allows himself to be dressed by his tailor. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Just published.—Dr. T. Brown’s Inquiry into the 
Relation of Cause and Effect, 4th edit. 8vo. 12s.—The 
Poor Laws as they Were, and as they Are, by M. 
Mahon, Esq. 18mo. 4s.—Rambles in Northumberland, 
&c. by S. Oliver, fc. 9s. 6d.—Canada in the Years 
1832, 3, 4, by an Ex-Settler, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—British 
Botany, in a series of Dialogues, col. plates, 12mo, 
10s. 6d.—Songs of the Prophets, &c. 16mo. 3s. 6¢d.— 
Men and Manners in Britain, by Grant Thorburn, of 
New York, 18mo. 2s.—Efforts by an Invalid, (John 
Galt, Esq.) 12mo. 3s.—Rosabel, a novel, by the Au- 
thoress of ‘ Constance,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6¢.— 
Tourier’s Little Model Book, 1s. 6¢.—Wortley’s Knight 
and Enchantress, and other Poems, post Svo. 6s. 6d.— 
Whewell’s Architectural Notes on German Churches, 
8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Ex- 
perimental, by R. Bingham, Jun. 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Book 1 to 4, with Notes, by the 
Rev. J. R. Major, fc. 4s. 6¢.—Spillan’s Translation of 
Andrall’s Clinique Medicale, Part 1. 8vo. 5s.—Abbott’s 
Teacher, 32mo. 1s.—Major Downing’s Letters, 1Smo. 
2s. 6d.—Bellchambers’s Biographical Dictionary, 4 vols. 
32mo. 16s.—Nicholson’s Perspective, new edit. 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—The Fruit Cultivator, by John Rogers, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 6s.—Free and Safe Government, by a Cum- 
berland Landowner, 8vo. 8s.—Sketches from Life, by 
a Physician, 12mo. 7s.—Rev. James Martin’s Dis- 
courses and Letters, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Harmony of 
the Christian Faith and Christian Character, 18mo. ls. 
—The Belgic Revolution of 1830, by Charles White, 
Esq. 2 vols. post Svo. 24s.—Gould’s Duty of Artists, 
new edit. 2 vols. royal 18mo. 14s.— Blackstone’s Cus- 
toms Sure Guide, post 8vo. 8s.—Tales of My Neigh- 
bourhood, by the Author of‘ The Collegians,’ 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d.—Brockedon’s Road Book from London to 
Naples, 8vo. 24s.—The Husbandman’s Spiritual Moni- 
tor, by the Rev. W. H. Braund, 12mo. 3s, 6d.—Hall 
on Congregational Reform, 12mo. 5s. 6d.— Flowers of 
Anecdote and Wit, square, 5s. 6d.— Discourses on the 
Lord’s Supper, by William Dodsworth, M.A. l2mo. 
3s.—Narrative of a Residence in South Africa, by 
Thomas Pringle, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Memoirs of John 
Selden, by G. W. Johnson, 8vo. 12s.—Main’s Popular 
Botany, i6mo. 4s. plain, 7s. col.—Johnson and 
Walker’s Dictionary, 32mo. 3s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


EXHIBITION OF DAVID’S WORKS. 
A RELATIVE of the late Mons.S. DAVID, 


Principal Painter to Napoleon, has brought with her to 
London some of the greatest Works of that eminent Artist. They 
consist of Politico-Historical Paintings, Drawings, Sketches, &c. 
jilustrative of the most interesting Occurrences in the eventful 
. rit of French History in which Mons, David flourished, The 
ENTIRE Pal gh Now “ste to the — at No. 6, 

ICESTER-SQUARE, from 11 o’clock to 5 each day, 
LEICESTE Admittance, Is. : 
Descriptive Catalogues to ve had at the door, price 6d. 





Sales by Auction. 


By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
906, High Holborn (five Doors West of Chancery-lane), on 
MONDAY, May 18, 1835, and five following days, at hall-past 
12 o’clock each day, 


Including 
, 7 

AVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols.; Scott's 
Poems, 12 vols. ; Burns’ Works, 8 vols. (new editions )-— 
Howell’s State Trials, 34 vols.—D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. 
—Percy Anecdotes, 20 vols. mor.—Heath’s Shakspeare, 6 vols.— 
Lizars’ Edinburgh Atlas—Asiatic Journal, 37 vols.—Scott’s Novels, 
32 vols, calf ext.—Clarke and M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols, 
russia—Facciviati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Bacon’s Abridgement of the 
Law, by Gwillim and Dodd, 8 vols.—Foreign Quarterly Review, 
% Nos.—W alpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 5 vols.—Gentie- 
man’s Magazine, 1786 to 1832, 94 vols.—Dr. Parr’s Works, 8 
yols.—Maund’s Botany, 80 Nos.—Pilgrims of the Rhine, mor.— 
son’s Magna Charia, printed entirely on India paper— 
Akerman’s Roman Coins, 2 vols.—Douce’s Lilustrations of Shak- 
e, 2 vols.—Daniell’s Oriental Annual, large paper ; and other 

Annuals for 1835 ; together with many rare and curious Works. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had, or will be forwarded to 

those who may favour Messrs. G. and H. with their addresses. 


PRINTS AND PAINTERS’ ETCHINGS, AND 
FINE DRAWINGS BY DUTCH MASTERS. 

Mr. STANLEY will SELL BY AUCTION, at his Gallery in 
Maddox-street, Hanover-square, on TUESDAY, the 19th inst. 
and following Day, 

A NUMEROUS COLLECTION OF 


RINTS and PAINTERS’ ETCHINGS, by 
the Italian, German, Dutch, and Flemish Masters; in- 
cluding the Works of Marcantonio, A. Veneziano, M. da Ra- 
vena, G. Bonasone, B. Franco, Beatrice, Parmigiano, Guido, 
Caraglio, M. Rota, A. Durer, Aldegrever, Lucas van Leyden, 
Rembrandt; and a Selection of beautiful Drawings by Rem- 
braudt, Berghem, Adrian Vandevelde, A. van Ostade, Van Huy- 
sum, P, Potter, Greuze.—Books of Prints, among which are the 
principal Galleries; a tine early Copy of Liber Veritatis; and 
pany Illustrated Works. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Gallery, and at 
Mr. Staniey’s Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street. 


BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
No, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, May 20, and 3 follow- 


ing Days, 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
in every Department of Literature ; among which, 

In Fouro, are Gwillim’s Heraldry, 2 vols. 
best edit. —W hittaker’s Leeds—Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.—Staf- 
ford Gallery, 4 vols.—Forster’s and other Galleries—Rogers’ 
Prints from Ancient Masters, 2 vols.—Field’s Bible, 2 vols.; &c. 
—lIn Quanxro and Octavo, Batty’s European Scenery— Pugin 

Spey al "% 








ELLE VUE SEMINARY, Keston, near 
Bromley, Kent.—MISS MUMFORD receives a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES as Boarders, who are instructed in 
the English and French Languages, and the usual routine of 
Education, including Plain and Fancy Needle-works, at Eighteen 
Guineas per annum.—A plentiful table, and every comfort. The 
house and grounds are most delightfully situate near Keston 
Cross, 3 miles from Bromley, and 13 from London. A coach 
passes the door. 


REPARATORY BOARDING-SCHOOL, 

Cave Cortace, HOUNSLOW.—YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
from Three to Seven Years of Age, are Boarded and Instruc 
by Miss Cooper, at Four Guineas the Quarter, Washing in- 
cluded ; the quarter to commence from the time of entrance,— 
Parents resident in London, whose Children require change of 
air, would find this a desirable opportunity, as every care will be 
taken of their health ; and the terms estimated weekly, for the 
couvenience of trial, at Seven Shillings per week. 


MUSICAL TUITION, 


LADY, residing in Otp Brompton, 

wishes to meet with PUPILS to INSTRUCT on the PIANO- 
FORTE. Having studied under the first Professors, she would 
undertake to finish, The terms are moderate; and she would 
either attend Pupils at their own houses, or receive them at her 
residence, No. 4, Gloucester Grove West.—Address, post paid, to 


c. E. W. 











CONCHOLOGY being now universally ac- 

knowledged the most doleeitelle toeerenting, as well as 
the most fashionable study of the day, the Nobility and Gentry 
are most respectfully invited to inspect the valuable Stock of 
F. GRAHAM, now on Sale at No. 37, LupGats-Hitt, Lonpon. 
The Collection is formed of above 5000 Exoric Sue.ts in the 
finest state of perfection, being the result of many years’ labour, 
and is replete with Specimens of the utmost rarity ; among which 
will be found the celebrated Votuta Junonia and Cypr@a 
Avrora—Voluta fusiformis—Murex rota—Harpa_ imperialis— 
Voluta imperialis—Pedum_ spondyloid Castalia big 
Trichotropis bicarinatus—Chitonellus levis—Murex ducalis—Cy- 
uae pulchra—Murex monodon—Magilus antiquus—cum multis 
aliis, 

As economy is a grand consideration in collecting, it must be 
particularly observed that each Shell has its lowest possible price 
affixed, from which no abatement is made. 

Name and locality given with every Shell gratuitously, either 
according to the Linnean or Lamarckian System of Classification ; 
and any Collector in the Country, however distant, may have an 
assortment sent to select from, upon application by post, with 
reference. 

N.B. The whole is under the i i superi lence of a 
person well versed in the Science, Member of several Learned 
Societies. 


HE TRUE ENGLISH HOTEL.— The 
PRINCE REGENT HOTEL, 5 and 10, Rue St. Hyacinthe 
St. Honoré, Paris, in the centre of the City, and near to all the 
Public Places of Amusement.—Guides to conduct Strangers who 
wish to see all the Curiosities. 
Passports regulated in the Office. 











ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 

All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and 
repass, in time of peace, from -" part of Europe to another, by 
sea or land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

SEPTENNIAL BONUS, 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 31st December, 1831, viz. 





and Heath’s Paris — Brewster’s Encyclop: 
Darhaw—London Encyclopedia, 22 vols.—Parr’s Works, 8 vols. 
—Vaipy’s Classics—Voyages and Travels, 12 vols.—Hawkin’s 
Bible, 9 vols. —Bp. Newton’s Works, 6 vols.—Bp. Horne’s Works, 
4vols,—Best Editions of the Works of Mitford, Gibbon, Hume, 
Robertson, Shakspeare, Burns, Sir W. Scott, &c. &c, many in 
worocco and other elegant bindings, 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Pro- 
perty of the late — KYNASTON, Esq. (by order of his Execu- 
lors); comprising beautiful Specimens of the Works of Austin, 
Bonington, Cox, Cattermole, Dewint, Daniel, Fielding, Prout, 
Robson, Stothard, Stanfield, &c.—Also a few very fine Cabinet 
Pictures by Ancient and Modern Artists.—Catalogues are pre- 


paring. c A 

An Extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
in Boards and Quires, of Popular and interesting Works in Eng- 
lish Literature; comprising Remainders, Stocks, Coppers, and 
Copyrights. —Catalozues will forwarded to those Country 

ksellers who will favour Messrs, S. and Son with their address 
— to the 2sth instant. 

*,* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every 
Puscigtion of Property made for the Paymeut of the Probate 

ty, &e. 


PICTURES OF SIR JAMES STUART, BART. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON respectfully inform the Con- 
noisseurs and Public that they bave received instructions to 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. 
James’s-square, on SATURDAY, May 23, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
HE SELECT and VALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION of PICTURES, the Property of 
SIR JAMES STUART, Barr., 
Whose judgment and knowledge of the Arts has been long known 
G and appreciated. * 
The Collection consists of, principally, the 
Works of the Dutch and Flemish Schools, a few very valuable 
tures of the Italian Artists, and various Specimens of the 
talent of the English School, inciuding a large and splendid 
Drawing by Turner, R.A. The Collection comprises a fine Por- 
trait of his Daughter, by Titian—Three splendid Works by 
Audrea Schiavone—The celebrated Picture of Venus and Cupid, 
by Pontamo, painted under the immediate inspection of M, 
Angelo—A grand Battle-Piece, by D’Arvino—A splendid Por- 
trait of a Cardinal, by Scipio Gaetano—A Portrait of his Mother, 
by Rembrandt—A charming Sea-Piece, by Ruysdacl—An exqui- 
ste Interior, by Ostade—A beautiful bit of Watteau—A favourite 
icture of Sir Joshua Reynolds—A Various, by that interesting 
artist, Mola; and others by Claude, Salvator Rosa, Berghem, 
Svaneveidt, Vander Helst, De Witt, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Tur- 
ner, R.A., Owen, R.A,, &c. &e. 
, The whole Collection ix the gennine Property of Sir James 
Stuart, with the exception of a few Pictures chic j of the tralian 
School, the Property of a personal Friend of Sir James, and in- 
\roduced by his permission. 








Age when! Additions to Sums 
Assured, | Assured. 
3ist December, 1824 | 2 10 
-- Ditto .. . | 3819 2 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. s p 10 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 

The above additions, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Persons assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also have sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared. 

e hours from 10 to 4. 
WALTER COSSER, Secretary. 


7 r 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Established 1807. 
FEMALE LIFE ASSURANCES, 
The Directors have caused distinct Tables for Male and Female 
Life to be calculated ; in c q e of this improvement— 
The younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the 
ordinary rate ; 
The Female Lives on terms lower than any other Office. 
Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 
Extracts from the Tables are subjoined. 
Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100. to be 
received on the Death of a 


MALE. FEMALE, 
Seven | | Se | Whole 


Date of Policy. 














Whole 
Life. | Age. 


Age. Years. 





£. s. d. 
163 20 0 
2 30 9 
4 ‘ 40 3 9 
3 50 3 
1 60 0 


FOREIGN LIFE ASSURANCES. 
British, Foreign, and Colonial Lusurances are effected at rates 
graduated to the risk and climate proposed. 





The East and West Ludies, North aad South America, and all | 


places of British commercial, military, or diplomatic resort, are 
ine huded in the plan for an equitable Foreiga 
surance, Which is now submitied to the Public. 


Four-filths of the Protits are divided among the Assured, | 


whether abroad or at home. 
HENRY P, SMITH, Actuary. 





wd Colonial lo- | 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 

. ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 

ndon. 
The Premiums of this Office are lower than those of any 

other established Society, as the subjoined 7 will show, 

both for short terms and the whole period of Life. 

Annual Premiums required ag Fs Assurance of £100. on a select 

fe. 





AGE. ONE YEAR. 
20 015 1 
30 11 6 3.66 . 2 @ 
40 : 2. & 1m ot 217 0 
50 16 5 |; 2 2 0 4 9 8 


Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances and convenience, 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. 

rospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
5 eye 
i) scan aily. 
MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


M IDLAND COUNTIES’ RAILWAY. 


PATRONS. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of DENBIGH. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount MELBOURNE, 
The Right Hon. Lord SCARSDALE, 
ENGINEER. 

GEORGE RENNIE, Esq. 
SECRETARY. 

. Mr. JOHN FOX BELL, Leicester. 
Capital 600,0002. in 6000 Shares of 1002. each. 
Deposit 2/. a Share. 

The Midland Counties’ Railway, which is designed to form part 
of a Grand Central Line of Railway communication between the 
Metropolis and the Northern Districts of England, will primari! 
connect the Counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester wit 
London, by lines of Railway proceeding directly from these 
‘Towns to the London and Birmingham iiway, near Rugby. 
An additional line will also connect the same Towns with the 
Collieries and Mining District of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. 

The Surveys and Estimates, for the whole line, have been made 
and completed by Mr. Rennie. - 

Prospectuses may be obtained, and application for Shares to be 
made at the Banks of Smith, Payne, and Smith, London; the 
London and Westminster, London ; or (if by letter, post paid) 
to the Secretary. 


SEVEN YEARS. WHOLE LIFE. 
017 3 1m 86 

















GRANT THORBURN’S TRAVELS. 

Just published, by John Reid and Co, Glasgow ; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; and sold by all re- 
spectable Booksellers. 18mo, price 2s. : 

Y and MANNERS in GREAT 
BRITAIN; or, a Bone to gnaw for the Trollopes, 
Fidiers, &c. Being Travels by Sea and Land, from New York 
to and through Great Britain, in 1833 and 1834. ‘ 
By GRANT THORBURN, Seed New York. 








8, New Burlington-street, May 8. 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following 
NEW WORKS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


A PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND, 


SYRIA, &c. a 
By M. DE LAMARTINE. 
*,* The occasional Poetry is metrically rendered by Miss 


LANDON, 
BE F O E GI S&. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of * Our Village,’ * Rienzi,’ &c. 3 vols, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits engraved from an original 
Painting by Sir G. Kneller, and a Bust by Rysbrach, by per- 
mission of the Earl of ETORD : ioe 

MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 


MY LIFE. 
By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports of 
the West,’ &c. 


5. 
ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, IN 1832, 33, and 34. 
By Lieut,-Col. BADCOCK, 1 vol. 8vo. 


6. 
THE HEIR OF MORDAUNT. 
By the Author of ‘ Adelaide.’ 3 vols. 


TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE, 21st Fusiicers, 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
A most entertaining book of travels; and, to emigrants, 
will prove of the utmost practical utility.””—Naval and Military 

Gazelle. 


8. 
L 0 D oO R E. 
By Mrs.SHELLEY, 
Author of * Frankenstein,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ One of the best novels it has been, of late years, our good 
fortune to read.”’"—Fraser’s Mag. 


9. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, uniformly 
with the Waverley Series, price 6s. 
HAJJI BABA IN ENGLAND, 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Forming the 45th Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
ALSO, JUST READY. 
SECOND EDITION, in3 eee 8v0. 
UNFORTUNATE 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
2. 


THE MAN. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
In 3 vols. post Bvo. : 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANIRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 








THE ATHENAUM. 














12, Warwick-square, May, 1835. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
New and Improved Editions, just published. 
In 4 vols, 32mo, beautifully printed, and embellished with 260 
Portraits, engraved on steel, 4s. per vol. extra cloth boards, 


1. RELLCHAMBERS’ GENERAL BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY ; containing Lives of the 
most Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations. 

* The proper study of mankind is man,”—Porr. 

*,* This truly Unique and Gugetenee BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY will be found worthy the particular attention of 
Parents, Guardians, and all who are engaged in the instruction 
of youth, not only on account of its superior execution, but like- 
wise for its extraordinary chea) it contains as much 
matter as modern works of @ similar character (without any 

bellish blished in three or four octavo volumes, at 





» 
four times its price. 
In 1 pocket volume, 4th Diamond Edition, 

2. The Complete Works of Robert Burns. 
illastrated a 7 13 Characteristic steel Engravings, from Original 
Drawings. Morocco cloth, gilt edges, 6s,; Turkey mor. 8s. 6d. 

“* This is one of the marvels of Diamond Editions. We have 
here in one volume eighteens, verbatim, the whole substance of 
the Prose and Poetry of ‘Scotland’s glory and shame,’ Robert 
Burns, whom genius made immortal, and the Scottish nobility 
made an exciseman.’’—Leion Hunt, Vide True Sun. 

‘ In 1 vol. crown 8vo, ie 

3. The Biographical Gallery; consisting of 
240 Portraits, engraved on steel, in a superior style, 4 Lizars. 
With Descriptive Notices, prepared expressly for this Work by 
G. Woodrow, beautifully printed in corresponding pages with 
the Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

“*In addition to the general utility of the work, as a brief re- 
membrancer, the plan which has been adopted will render it a 
valuable auxiliary in the biographical department of youthful 
instruction, the brevity of the paragraphs rendering them easy 
to be remembered, while the information they contain is con- 
veyed ina style adapted to excite inquiry in the minds of youth, 
and prepare them to peruse more elaborate memoirs with interest 
and advantage. At the same time their general tendency is such 
as to foster those dispositions which are the truest ornament and 
the noblest distinction of man.” 

_ , Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. : 

4. Doddridge’s Family Expositor, (published 
in periodical volumes, under the title of * Family Library of 
Divinity,’) printed with large type on superfine paper; and con- 
sidered by far the most desirable and cheapest Family Edition of 
Doddridge’s Expositor extant. Extra morocco boards, 1/. 9s. 6d. 

a In48mo, 4th Edition, > 

5. The Diamond Gazetteer of Great Britain 
and Ireland, &c. &c. Mor. cloth, gilt edges, with 3 Maps, 3s. 

“This is a very useful and neat little volume, adapted to the 
waistcoat pocket of the traveller and the man of business. It 
contains a vast deal of information in the smallest imaginable 
ee a ‘ multum in parvo.’ It is, in short, one of those 
litle works which confer so much honour on the spirit and taste 
of modern publishers, who seem determined to leave the world 
nothing to desire, that can administer to its information.”— 
Metropolitan, 

6. The Commercial Vade Mecum, &c. &c. 
greatly extended and improved, comprising a greater quantity of 
mercantile information, essential, more or less, to every man in 
business, than any work of the kind extant. Third Edition, roan 
lettered, 2s, ; cloth boards, very neat, 1s. 6d. 

‘* A Tom-Thumb of a book, but as full of commercial know- 
ledge as if it were a Giant Folio.”"—Literary Gazette. 

Price ts, 

7. Popular Poems from Goldsmith, Bloom- 
field, and Cowper, embellished with 56 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shauk.—A most interesting little work for the young. 

Price Is. 

8. The Stranger’s Companion through Lon- 
don and its Suburbs, by E. Belichambers; containing the best 
account of the Metropolis and its Environs, and the very latest 
Improvements. To which is added, a variety of useful matter, 
and embellished with a beautiful Map of London, engraved by 
Dower. Adapted for the waisteoat pocket. 

London: Allan Bell and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 
Curry and Co. Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

7 
PAUL PRY S SKETCH-BOOK. 
This day, in? vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, 
KETCHES and RECOLLECTIONS. 

d By JOHN POOLE, Esq. 

** Two capital volumes—rich, racy, and full of humour.”— 
Atheneum, 

** Highly amusing and interesting.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

“To all who delight in fun, drollery, and eccentricity, this 
work will be especially welcome.” —Court Journal. 

“The richest specimens of genuine humour in the English 
language.” — . 

Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





COMPANION TO THE SCRIPTURES, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. price i6s. 
AVE t 


ERUSALEM 


0 
T and the HOLY LAND, through EGYPT. 
By the Viscount DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. BULWER’S WORKS. 
1. PELHAM; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
Revised, with new Preface and Notes, 2 vols. 10s. bound. 
2. PAUL CLIFFORD. 3 vols. 18s. bound. 
3. DEVEREUX. 3 vols. 12s. bound. 
4. FALKLAND: ATace. 1 vol. 
iF Either of the above may be had separately. 
THE NEW ene —y “TABLE DIRECTORY 
For 1835 ; 
And LADY’S OWN COOKERY BOOK: 
Containing 1600 Receipts. Post svo. 8s. 6d. bound. 

The First TWO VOLUMEs, comprising the First Eight Parts, of 
MR. BURKE’S HISTORY of the 
BRITISH LANDED GENTRY: 

Embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, Xc. 


** A most valuable work, the want of which has been long and 
severely felt by the country.””—Observer. 


5. 
GARRICK’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
Comprising 2000 Letters from the most Eminent Men 


Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Benth 
‘ul or Henr olburn, « Bbentie 
Bold by all Booksellers - 








A RARE TREAT FOR THE LOVERS OF LITERATURE,— 
Copious Extracts from all New and unpublished Works,—Notices of the Drama,— 
Fine Arts, &c. &c. &c. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
PRICE THREE HALF-PENCE, 


CONTAINING AS MUCH MATTER AS TWO ORDINARY-SIZED OCTAVO VOLUMES, 


KIDD’S 


LON DON 


JOURNAL; 


A WEEKLY REGISTER OF 
LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS, 
AND 
GQ Humorous Record of Passing ECbents. 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 14, CHANDOS STREET, WEST STRAND. 





Lately published, price 6s. No. 1. of 
OCHRANE’S FOREIGN QUARTERLY 


EVIEW. 

Contents: Address to the Pablic.—Art. 1. Passavant’s Artistical 
Tour in Engiand—2. Life of Wolff, the German Philologist—3. 
Persian Poetry : The Shah Nameh of Ferdousi—4, Recent Politics 
of Switzerland: Working of the New Constitutions—5, Chateau- 
briand’s Memoire—6. Graberg de Hemsd’s Geography and Sta- 
tistics of Marocco—7. Qui ’s Lives of celeb d Spaniards: 
Life of Las Casas—8. Schrader’s Edition of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis—9. Spanish Affairs—10. Hauff’s Works—11. Queen Hor- 
tense’s Tour in Italy in 1830—Gleanings of Foreign Literary In- 
telligence, No. 1,—List of the principal New Works published 
on the Continent during the last three months. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane; and Robert 
Cadell, Edinburgh. Sold by all respectable Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, price 6s. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXVIII. 
Also, Complete Sets, and single Numbers, of the same Work, 
from the beginning. 

* The Second Number of Cochrane’s 
Foreign Quarterly Review will appear in June, 
Just published, i 
R. T. BROWN’S INQUIRY into the 
RELATION of CAUSE and EFFECT. 
Fourth improved Edition, printed uniformly with his‘ Philosophy 
of the Mind,’ in one handsome vol. 8vo. price 12s. bde. 

“One of the most —— and profound works on the phi- 
losophy of the mind that has appeared in modern times.” The 
former edition had become extremely scarce, and sold at auctions 
for above two guineas. 

“This is a book of great power. Before Dr. Brown wrote, 
we were confessedly ali in the dark about causation.’’ 

“* We earnestly crave leave to insist that, if ever there was a 
system which deserved the appellation of intelligible, compact, 
consistent, simple, this is the one.”—N. A, Quarterly Review. 

“* The work of no ordinary man.”—Brilish Critic. 

** Neither Bacon, nor Hobbes, nor Berkeley, nor Locke, pos- 
sessed powers of mind so splendid and so various. Brown is, 
beyond comparison, the most eloquent of philosophical writers.’’ 

“So much power and delicacy of intellect were never before 
united in one individual.”—Tait’s Mag. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, York-street, Covent-garden; W. Tait, 
Edinburgh; W. Wakeman, Dubiin; J, H. Parker, Oxford; 
Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 








NEW NOVELS. 
MR. JAMES’s NEW NOVEL. 
T H Y G IPS E Y 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘Richelieu,’ &c. &c. 
3 vols, 


“One of the very few good novels which the present year has 
produced.’’—Court Magazine. 
**A romantic and interesting story.”—Lit. Gaz. 
** The interest never flags.”— Atheneum. 
By the same Author, 
JOHN MARSTON HALL. 3 vols. 
MARY of BURGUNDY. 3 vols. 


2. 
ROS ABEL; 
Or, Sixty Years Ago. 
By the na of : Constance,’ &c. 
ols. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA, and other SKETCHES. 
By A TRAVELLER. 2 vols. 
“Of great interest....A spirited and correct representation 
of English life in India.”’—Court Mag. 
“The author has observed life, and studied the workings of 
the human heart.”—Spectator, 
“ Dispiays no common talent.”—Atlas. 


4. 
WARLEIGH; 
Or, the Fatal Oak : a Legend of Devon, 3 vols. 
By Mrs. BRAY, 
Authoress of * The Talba,’ *‘ White Hoods,’ &c. 
“* Mrs. Bray has with great skill woven into the annals of 
Cromwell’s iron time @ fearful and appropriate legend,”’— 
Metropolitan Magazine. 


5. 
THE DOCTOR, &c. 2 vols. 
* Rich beyond almost any other of the time, in the best know- 
ledge and the most beautiful literature.” —Quarterly Review. 
Vol. ILL. is just ready. 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY of an IRISH TRAVELLER. 
3 vols. — ready. 
DAC RE. 
Edited by the Countess of MORLEY, 3 vols. 
i Longman, Rees, 


London Orme, Brown, Greed, and Longmans 





MR. BOADEN’S NEW EDITION. 

In a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
HE DOOM of GIALLO, 
By the Author of ‘The Man of Two Lives,’ * Life of 

Mrs. Siddons,’ &c. 
London : John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 

Where may be had a new edition of 

Rookwood. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 


3 vols. post Svo. 
UIDE BOOKS for the CONTINENT, 


1. Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers, 
Post 8vo. sth edit. 15s. 

2. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, 
3rd edit. 78. 6d. 

3. Belgium and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

4. Autumn near the Rhine. 8vo. 14s, 

5. Simond’s Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 

6. Dates and Distances; showing what may 
be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post svo. 8s. 6d. 

7. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. Sth edit. 
7s. 6d. 1 vol. ye 

8. Forsyth’s Antiquities, and Arts of Italy. 
4th edition. 7s. 6d. 1 vol. 

9. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d. 

10. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of 
Europe. Post 6vo. 125. : 

11. A Yearin Spain. By a Young American. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 165. ‘ 1 

12. Dr. James Clarke’s Medical Advice for 
Travelling Invalids, on Climate. 8vo, 12s. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


COMPLETED THIS DAY, 
Volume FOURTH of the 
COTTISH PULPIT. 
Price 8s. bound in cloth, 

New edition of Vols. 1, 2, and 3, are now ready. The Four 
Volumes contain above 300 Sermous by the most eminent living 
Scottish Divines, forming a complete body of practical divinity, 

Vol, I. price 7s. bound in cloth, 


The Church of Scotland Magazine. 


Horses, Cattle, and Dogs. Printed on a large 
Sheet to hang up, Is. 6d.; or folded in a Cover for the pocket, 
2s. 6d., * Small’s Veterinary Tablet,’ being a Synopsis of the 
Diseases of Horses, Cattle, and Dogs, with their Cause, Symp- 
toms, and Cure. 


The Pocket Guide to Domestic Cookery. 2s. 
bound ; Is. 6d, stitched, d g 
The Pocket Medical Guide on Diet and Regi- 
men. 1s. 6d, 
“The Mother’s Pocket Medical Guide on the 
Management of Children. 1s. 6d, 


The Short-Hand Writer’s Pocket Guide. 
1s. 6d. 


Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness. 6s. 
Sth edition. * 
Macnish’s Philosophy of Sleep. 7s. 2d edit. 
The Book of Aphorisms, by a Modern Pytha- 
gorean. 5s. 
Stewart’s Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 
2s. 6d. 3rd edition. ; 
Catechism on Phrenology. 8th edit. 1s. 
Catechism of Useful Knowledge. 6th edit. 6d. 
M‘Gavin’s Scots Worthies. 2 vols. 8vo. 22s. 
Practical Baker and Confectioner’s Assistant. 


5s. 
M‘Gavin’s Brief History of the Protestant 
Reformation. 4s. . . 
M‘Leod and Dewar’s Gaelic-English, and 
English-Gaelic Dictionary. 21s. . e 
Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life, in Ita- 
lian. 28. 6d. ' 
W. R. S‘Phup, Glasgow; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Cor 
bondom 
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- eileonata NEW BOOKS. 


Books are now in great demand among the 
The following 3 Sg A mol 


ircles of . are recommended to the 
Lieary ending Societies aud Subscribers to Libraries in the 


Country:— 

OPUDENT (Mr.Bulwer).) HARRY CALVERLEY (Author 

LL Sve (Hon.8 rs.Norton).| of * Cecil Hyde’). 

MY NEIGHBOURHOOD, ROME AND Ivs VICINITY 
(Author of ‘The Colleges’ )- (Sir W. Ge 1. 

EXCURSIONS in the MEDI-| ANNE GREY (Edited by Au- 
TERRANEAN(SirG. Temple) thor of ‘ Granby’). 
jacOB FAITHFUL (Captain} LIVES OF FEMALE SOVE- 

“Marryat). REIGNS (Mrs. Jameson). 
Two OLD MEN’S TALES. | MAYOR OF WIND-GAP 
MARDENS and DAVENTRYS ., (Banim). 
(Miss Pardoe). SHAKSPEARE’S TRIAL FOR 
sELW IN SEARCH OF A| DEER-STEALING (Landor). 
“DAUGHTER. COW PER’S WORKS, his Life, 
THE TWO FRIENDS (Lady| and Letters (by the Rev, Mr. 
Blessington). Grimshawe), 
This day is published, 
ORDELIA; a Print from a Painting by 
W. BOXALL, engraved in Mezzotinto by J. C. BROM- 
LEY. Size, 18 inches by 13 inches. Prints, 11, 1s.; Proofs, 2/, 2s. ; 
Proofs before letters, 3l. 3s. 
2,4 SPIRITED LINE ENGRAVING ON COPPER. 


Cavalry Forcing a Pass; from a Sketch by 
sir Robert Kerr Porter. Engraved by W. R. Smith. Size, 16 
jches by 13 inches. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs on white paper, 
il, 1s; Proofs, India, with letters, 1. 11s. 6d. 

Robert Jennings and Co. 62, Cheapside. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY. 
Now ready, price is. 6d. Part Il, 
eS THROUGH NORTH 
WALEs. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
#,# Each Part will contain 3 fine Engravings by W. RAD- 


CLYFFE, from Drawings by CATTERMOLE, COX, and CRES- 
WICK; and 16 pages of Letter-press. The Work will be com- 
‘art 


pleted in 16 Monthly Ss. 

London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Tilt. Menzies, Edin- 
burgh; Wakeman, Dublin; Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham, 
: all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


wad pw are all highly beautiful, and give an excellent 
earnest 0 at. 














what the work is to consist.”—Lit, Gaz. 

“The painters are all admirably qualified for the task they have 
wdertaken.”—Court Journal, 

“This tour commences with great spirit, and no small share 
ofbeauty, produced by all the parties concerned in it. The let- 
ter-press is really elegaut,”"—Metropolitan Mag. 

“The letter-press is worthy of Mr. Roscoe’s reputation; the 
syle is good, the matter well chosen and aptly illustrated.”— 
Court Mag. 


TYTLER’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
(Family Library.) 
New Edition of Volumes I. and 11. price 10s, in cloth boards,of 
TNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Creation 
of the World to the Beginuing of the Eighteenth 


century. 
By the late Hon. ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, 
Lord WOODHOUSELEE. 

To be completed in 6 Vols, forming part of the Family Library, 

London: Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street, Sold by Thomas 

Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and may be procured, by order, from 
all ooksellers in the United Kingdom. 

Where also may be had, in 3 vols, the New Edition of 


Milman’s History of the Jews. 


¢ 





In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, 

NCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS 
about ANIMALS, with some Hundreds of Wood-cuts, 
Contents: Conversation 1, About a fly that can work with a 
aw and arasp like the carpenter—2, About grasshoppers and bees 
tbat bore holes with a gimlet—3. About animals that are tailors 
~4. About the first paper in the world made by wasps—s. A story 
thoat Tom Smith, and of bees with brushes and baskets, and of 
tbird with a chisel, and of a knat with a lancet—6. About ani- 

that can do mason’s work—7. About animals that throw 
arth with a spade; and about an animal with a hook; and 
tout one that is a wire-drawer. 
Also, Nine C. i t 'y habits, pro- 
perties, and actions of different animals, forming oue of the most 
amusing and instructive Juvenile Books yet published. 
anme: Printed for T. Tegg and Son; and sold by all Book- 








This day is published, in 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 1. Is. 
SERVATIONS on ALY. 
By the late JOHN BELL, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. 
“ _ 2nd edition, corrected and enlarged. 
The subject of Italy we imagined ha en th ghiy ex- 
; and, eminent as were the talents which distinguished 
Mr. Bell’s professional career, we were prepared to expect little 
fom his peu beyond a few critical remarks. But we know not 
how it was, the preface, so modestly, so touchingly written by 
bis editor, his widow, led us insensibly on, and we were anxious 
lo see how he commenced his tour.—Page 1. 

The justness of thought, the sensibility and philosophic spirit 
of this exordium promised an itinerary of no mediocre descri; 
tion, Mr. Bell's language is vigorous, terse, and : his lights 
ind shadows are disposed with a masterly hand; his page, like a 
nirror, reflects the scene in its natural order and colour. He 
looked around him with the eye of a poet, and he seemed to for- 
tet his sufferings from health, when revelling in those romantic 

» which, when duly chastened, and touched with a spirit 
of devotion, shed such a charm on existence. Take, as an in- 
Sance, his first evening visit to the Cathedral of Milan, page 57. 
Take also the Bridge of Pavia, the only description realizing the 
impressions of that enchanting spot, (page 80). Led by such a 
tude as Mr. Bell, we traverse the beaten road of Italy with new 
delight ; and we know of no work to which we could refer for 
tech fascinating descriptions of landscapes and manners as are 
to be found in this volume. For instance, where shall we find 

ptions so powerful and affecting, such as his profession of 
anun? We regret that this episode is too long for insertion ; 
We substitute for it one of his nights in Florence, which we ven- 
lure to say is without any parallel in any composition in prose 
& poetry. Mr. Bell's observations on Rome are inspired by all 
he choicest associations of classical antiquity. The chanting of 
the‘ Miserere’ has long been celebrated, and a thousand times 
ribed by tourists; the following magical representation is 
Forth the whole of them put together. The description of 
Taster Sunday is still more magnificent.”—New Monthly Rev. 
faples; Printed by Fibreno; for John Rodwellg New Bond- 





Pri 
Wrest, London, 





Albemarle-street, May 5. 
BBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Is gained VES DAY. 


, 
Major Downing’s Letters, 
For which, see last Quarterly Review. 
Just published, price 10s. 6d, boards, 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By THOS. PRINGLE, 
Late Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society, 








in 


New Edition, 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
On the Ist of June will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of the RIGHT 
/ HON, SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
Edited by his Son, ROBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





_ ‘This day, Second Edition, price 4s, cloth, lettered, 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in 
. VOCAL MUSIC, with a View to PSALMODY. With 
au Historical Introduction, 
By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 
_ London: John W.' Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. Sold by all Booksellers. 


This day, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 
ORD TEIGNMOUTH’S MEMOIRS of 
the LIFE and WRITINGS of SIR WILLIAM JONES; 


with Notes, Selections fr: his Work: da LIFE of 
TEIGNMOUTA ‘om his Works, and a E of LORD 


By the Rev, SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
| Be} in DARKNESS ; or, the RECORDS 
of a VILLAGE RECTORY. 
** Happy the man that sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequers life.’"—Cowper. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





This day, small 8vo. price 2s. 
AMILIAR LECTURES to CHILDREN, 
in which the IMPORTANT TRUTHS SPE, 
are ENGAGINGLY SET FORTH. ee ee 
Edited vy the Rev, J. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
MRS. THOMSON’S NEW NOVEL. 

This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d. 
R BEL; or, Sixty Years Ago. 
By the Authoress of ‘ Constance.’ 

. By the same Authoress, 
Memoirs of Henry VIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Memoirs of Sir Walter Ralegh. 8vo. 14s. 


London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, ETC. 
Int vol. 8v0. (pp. 350,) price 16s. in cloth, 

HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 

with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers; containing the 

BOOKS (upwards of 20,000) published in London, and those 

altered in Size and Price, since the Year 1814, to December 
1834, inclusive. 

London: Printed for Robert Bent (Literary Advertiser Office), 

—_ Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row; and sold by all Book- 

sellers. 








Just published, 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 
No. XXIV, price 3s. 

Contenis:—Part I. Reviews. Spiritual Despotism, By the 
Author of ‘ Natural History of Eathusiasm’—sir C, Beil’s Bridge- 
water Treatise—Duncan’s Letters to the Rev. George Cook, D.D. 
ac. &c, &c.—Croly’s Essays on Ecclesiastical Finance—Croly’s 
Stipendiary Romish Priesthood—Dewar’s Reformation of the 
Church of lreland—Christ’s Holy Ge 1 vindicated, and Socini- 
anism exposed—Miller’s Scenes and Legends of the North of 
Seotland—Burgess’ Lectures on the Llusufficiency of Unrevealed 
Religion, &c.—Published Minutes of the Synod of Ulster, — 
Part Il. Critical Notices, &c. Religious Lotelligence—Ecclesi- 
astical Intelligence—List of New Publications, 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co, London. 


is day is published, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 123. 
Contents, 
1. The British Constitution.—Recent Political Occurrences. 
2. Selections from the American Poets. 
3. Lord Northampton on vacating Parliamentary Seats, 
4. Young’s Lectures on Iutellectual Philosophy, 
5. King ee upon the Aristoeracy of England. 
6. Spindler’ 5 





ier’s Novels. —The Natural Son. 
7. The approaching Comet, 
8. Specimens of Coleridge’s Table Talk. 
9, State and Defects of British Statistics. 
10, The Newspaper Tax. 
11, Biographical Memoirs of Mirabeau, 
12, French Parties and Politics. 
13, Parliamentary Report on Lighthouses, 
14, The State of Parties, 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A.and C, Black. 


ln 2 vols. Svo, illustrated with 2780 Figures, price 3/. 7s. 6d. in 
extra boards; or with the Plates accurately coloured, 61. 17s, 6d. 

the 2ud edition, corrected and revised, o 

NDEX TESTACEOLOGICUS; or, a Ca- 
talogue of SHELLS, British and Foreign, arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean System, with Latin and English Names, Re- 
ferences to Authors, and Places where found, 
By W. WOOD, F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
Author of ‘ Zoography,’ ‘ General Conchology,” * [illustrations of 
the Linnean Geuera of Lnsects,’ &c, 

Published by W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
(from 428, Strand.) 

The object of this work is tocombine accuracy with economy ; 
the figures (though most correctly drawa and highly finished in 
colours) being less than three farthings each? 

The system of Lamarck, as well as that of Linngus, has been 
illustrated by adapting his specific names to the figures through- 
out work, so that any collection may now be ar- 

scientifically by 








HE NEW TRANSLATION of the HOLY 

BIBLE.—Just published, the Sth, 6th, and 7th Parts; 

translated from the Hebrew Text only: wherein the Objections 

of Infidels are unequivocally refuted. 
y J. BELLAMY, 
Author of the ‘ History of all Religions,’ and ‘ Biblical Criticisms’ 
in the Classical Journal. 

Printed for the Translator; and sold by Longman and Co, 

Paternoster-row. Price of demy, 16s.; royal, 1. Ls. 


MRS. CHILD'S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
In 1 pocket volume, price 2s. in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound in roan, 
TMHE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 
to those who are not ashamed of Economy, 
Mrs. CHILD, 

Author of the ‘ Mother's Book,’ ‘ The Girl’s Own Book,’ &c. 

The 14th Edition, corrected and arranged by the Author, to 
which are added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune, Also 
some valuable Domestic Receipts, &c. 

This ittule work is reprinted at the suggestion of a highly-dis- 
tingaished Member of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Kuowledge. The best proof of its value is the success of the 
work—56,000 copies have been sold in this country alone. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured by order from ali other Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LANDSCAPE 
ANNUAL, 


: ° , P : 
N opportunity, which will probably never 
occur again, now presents itself to the Collectors of fine 
Engravings, of enriching their Portfolios by the a (at 
a very reduced price,) of the EARLY and GENUINE PROOFS 
of that maguificeut and unrivalled series of Prints, composing 
the LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for the Years 1833 to 1834, 

D. NUTT, (90, Bartholomew Close,) having purchased the 
few remaining sets of the above work, is enabled to offer them 
for a limited period on the following terms; — 

Plain Proofs.......+++-. 128. perSet, published at 2/. 2s, 
India Paper ....++e0++++ 205. eoveccee { 
Ditto (before letters) 25s. esccccee 4l. 4s. 

Each Set consists of Twenty-six beautiful Views, engraved by 
the most eminent Artists, from Drawings by Messrs. Prout a 
Harding ; and those for 1830 to 1835 form a continued and con- 
nected series of 104 Illustrations to Switzerland and Italy, which 
may bound into one or two handsome folio volumes, Title- 
pages and lists of Contents being printed for that purpose, 





+ 3S. 


he Set for 1834 contains Twenty-six equally beautiful fllus- 

trative Views in the South of France. 
D. NUTT has also on Sale a few Sets of the 

Proof Illustrations of the Keepsake, 1828 to 
833 :— 

Plain paper... eee 

India paper... seeee 1856 eeeeee 

Picturesque Annual, 1833 to 1835: 

ludia paper, Proofs.. 24s. published at 3/, 3s. 

Book of Beauty, 1833: 

Plain Proof Illustrations .... 148. 

India paper .....+00- 185. 


++ 148, each, published at 2/. 2s. 
3 


» Be 


published at 2/. 2s. 
3. 3s. 


ADLEY’S WIGS continue to be patronized 
by the Fashionable Circles of England and France, on 
account of their lightness, ease, natural appearance, &c. &c, 
N.B. Keep the Address. Letters post paid. 
10, Marchmont-street, Russell-square. 


DYSPEPTIC AFFECTIONS. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 


POW DERS produce an extremely SOtye! Effervescin 
Draught, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLIN 
APEKIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote a healthy action of 
the Stomach and Bowel, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
such as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, 
Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, &c.; their fre- 
quent ase will obviate the necessity of having recourse to Medi- 
cines Which tend to debilitate the syrtem, 

Prepared and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes, and in 20s. cases, which 
latter contain the Powders in separate botties, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; and (au- 
thenticated by the Preparer’s name and address in the accom- 
panying label and stamp) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Ox- 
ford-street; at 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin ; of Duncan 
Flockhart aud Co. Edinburgh; Dennis and Son, York; and o 
most respectable Draggisis throughout the Kingdom. 

OoK TO YOUR KEYS. 

The Police Reports furnish us with almost daily instances 
ot robberies, aud most of them in consequence of Family Men, or 
men familiar with the establishment, obtaining impressions from 
the Key, which gives them access to Iron Chests and Drawers, 
where the principal conceives no one but himself has access to; 
the which evables the dishonest to rob by piecemeal, or watch an 
opportunity to rob wholesale, whenever there is a greater deposit 
of cash or property than usual; and itis truly surprising that in 
the face of these almost daily robberies, that so much indifier- 
ence is manifested by the public in not looking to their Locks in 
time. Had Messrs. Smith, Hill, and Co, Drapers, of Manchester, 
availed themselves of the information given to the public by us, 
through the papers and periodical works of the day, they would 
not have had to lament the loss of 1,500/. 

The modern thieves do not use skeleton keys, as was the prac- 
tice some sixty years ago, (and is now used on common locks,) 
but get impressions from the Keys, that all Tambler Locks and 
flit Keys are not to be depended upon, hat Key is secure? 
The round cylindrical Key with seven noiches, with irregular 
depths cut at the end, is the only Key that defeats impressions, 
and defies the thieves of the day. Gentlemeu are invited to the 
Manufactory, where they may see a Key cut, made, and the 
changes worked by a machine, that will at once convince them 
of all that is here asserted, This Lock can be applied to Llron 
Chests and Stroug Rooms. Observe each Lock has an oval sealing- 
wax impression, with the words ‘ Warranted Security,’ and can 
only be obtained through our Agents, who will not be allowed to 
sell any other description of Locks whatever, so that the public 
may not bave a spurious Lock imposed upon them as a genuine 
one; or at the Mauwfactory, 22. City-road, London. 

Agents: —For Chelmsford, Mr. Richmond; Lincoln, Mr. 
Forster ; Boston, Mr. Noble; Halifax, Mr. Russell; Hull, Mr. 
Forrester, jun. ; Manchester, Mr. W. Pipe ; Edivburgh, Mr. Hil- 
liard ; Glasgow, Messrs. Gray and Son; Grantham, Mr. Storrs ; 
Gainsborough, Mr. Levy ; Preston, Mr. Lowe: Derby, Mr, Steer. 

These Locks are at Newgate, Whitecross-street, and many 
other Prisons. 

trou Chests, Safes, Fire-proof Deed, Cash Boxes, &c. 

Gentlemen may see the Fire-proot Boxes put into a furnace, 
and brought out red-hot, and the contents sr Blajeat 

Ss. MOR and Co, Loc to their jesties, and the 
Government Offices, 

















THE ATHENZEUM. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 


No. 44> YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Has just purchased the whole remaining Stock of the following very interesting 


STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Which he is now enabled to offer at LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 











As it is universally admitted that these CELEBRATED DIARIES are deserving of a conspicuous place in every good library, and they have hitherto 


sold readily 
at the full prices, it is expected that the few copies now remaining will find immediate sale at the present extraordinary reduction. —THE TRADE SUPPLIED, 





MEMOIRS OF JOHN EVELYN, ESQ. 
The celebrated Author of ‘ Sylva.’ 


Comprising his Diary from the Year 1641 to 1706, with Observations on Men and Manners—the Politics, Literature, and Science of his Age, during his Travels in 
France and Italy—his Residence in England towards the latter part of the Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles IL. and the two subsequent Reigns; 
interspersed with a vast number of Original Anecdotes of the most celebrated Persons of that period: with a Selection of his FAMILIAR LEITERS. To which is 
subjoined the PRrivare CoRRESPONDENCE between CHar_es I. and Sir Eowarp Nicuo.as, Secretary of State, whilst his Majesty was in Scotland, 1641, and at 
other times during the Civil War—also between Sin Epwarp HyDe (afterwards Earl of Clarendon) and Sta RicHaRD Browne, Ambassador to the Court of France, 
in the time of King Charles I. and the Usurpation. Edited by WILLIAM BRAY, Esa., F.S.A. The Third Edition, enlarged, 5 vols. 8vo. fine Portraits and Plates, 


(published in 1827, at 3/. 10s.) Now REDUCED To 1Z. 10s. 


“The Memoirs of Evelyn are made up of materials which are the P rty of all times, and the 
theme of admiration of ail ages, There can scarcely be a reader in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
but what, through the medium of Reviews and Magazines, has had some acquaintance with the 
life of this amiable and accomplished man—the ornament of every circle, and the object of general 
applause, during the latter part of the seventeenth century. ‘These Memoirs, which have lately 
furnished such a source of amusement, and such a general theme of praise, singular to remark, 
have given to posterity by an accident—the relation of which affords one of the most amusing au- 
ecdotes of literary bistory.”— Dibdin, 

“* These volumes are delightful ‘ Library Companions’ for the country—on retreating from the 
‘fumum, et opes, strepitumque’ of our noisy and murky metropolis, And happy the country 
gentleman who forms bis taste, and reguiates his conduct, by the example of John Evelyn.”— 
Dibdin’s Library Companion. 

** No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of science, have impaired, or can 
impair, the celebrity of Evelyn, His name is fresh iu the land, and his reputation, like the trees 





of an Indian Paradise, exists, and will continue to exist in full strength and beauty, uninjured by 
the course of time.’’—Quarterly Review (Southey). 

* The youth who looks forward to an inheritance, which he is under no temptation to increase, 
will do well to bear the example of Evelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what is imitable, 
and nothing but whatis « All persons, indeed, may find in his character something for imi- 
tation, but for an Engl —~ he is the perfect model, The fair ideal of human happines 
was realized in the life of Evelyn.”"—Quarterly Review (Southey). 

“ His life, which was extended to eighty-six years, was a course of inquiry, study, curtosity, 
instruction, and benevolence, There was no man that might not really have been the beter for 
him.”"—Horace Walpole. 

“ The writings of Joba Evelyn form one of those old wells of English literature, into which we 
moderns are very glad to dip our thirsty buckets; for the waters which we draw from them are 
grateful to the palate—pure, undefiled, and refreshing.” —Monthiy Review. 





MEMOIRS 


OF SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. 


F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. and the intimate Friend of Evelyn. 


Comprising his DIARY from 1659, commencing immediately before the Restoration, when he sailed with the Earl of Sandwich to bring over the King from Breda, 


Paivate Anecpores of Cuar.es LI. and nits Court, 


ich is added a Selection from his Fam1Liarn CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


and continued almost uninterruptedly to 1669 ; containing ob curious matter not to be found in any other History of that — Period, and abounding wi 
t 


New and improved Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. fine Portraits and Plat 


“The Work before us is of very great interest and curiosity, and gives more clear and undis- 
torted glimpses into the true English life of the times, than all the other hemorials of them that 
have come down to our own. A good deal of what it contains derives, no daubt, its chief interest 
from having happened 180 years ago; but there is little of it that does not, for that very reason, 
throw valuable lights on our intermediate history, Fortunately the authof-was, from the very 
beginning, in immediate contact with persous in high office and about c » and seems to have 
been mame of the most extraordinary activity, and the most jable aw isce 
curiosity that ever prompted the researches, or supplied the pen of a daily obronicier, He finds 
time to go to every play, execution, procession, fire, concert, riot, trial, review, city feast, public 
dissection, or picture gallery that he can bear of. He is the first to hear all the court scandal aud 
all the public news—to observe the changes of fashions and the downfall of parties—to pick up 
family gossip and to retail philosophical intelligence—to criticise every new house or carriage 
that is buili—every new book or new beauty that appears—every measure the king adopts, and 
every mistress he discards.”— Edinburgh Review. 

“*The Diary of Pepys throws a distinct and vivid light over the picture of E 
Government, during the ten years succeeding the Restoration, If, quitting the br path of his- 
tory, we look tor minute information concerning Ancient Manners and Customs, the pri of 
Arts and Sciences, and the various branches of Antiquity, we have never seen a mine so rich as the 
volumes before us, The variety of Pepys’s tastes and pursuits led him into almost every de, - 
ment of life. He was a man of business—~a man of information—a man of taste—a man of w! 





land and its 





» (published in 1826 at 32. 10s.) now reduced to 12. 10s. 


and, to a certain extent, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a bel-esprit, a virtuoso, com 
noisseur, and a book-collector. His curiosity made him an unwearied, as well as an universal 
learner; aud whatever he saw, found its way into his tables. If a lover of antique scandal tat 
taketh away the character, and itteth dal gnat against the nobility of the 
seventeenth century, should desire to interleave a Granger, or illustrate a Grammont, he will find 
iu these volumes an untouched treasure of curious anecdote. If stories of great persons, or 

persons of notoriety, are in request, you have them untouched by either D’Israeli or Seward, irom 
Oliver Cromwell down to Tom Killigrew. Jests lurk within these volumes, unprofaned by Joe 
Miller ; notices of old songs, which Ritson dreamed not of,”"—Quarterly Rev.¢ Sir Walter Scott). 


“The Diary of Mr. Pepys is the most curious of those MS. memorials of old times which the 

inquisitive spirit of the present age raked up. Judging from what is before us, it may 

averred, thata continuation of the Jourual through the remainder of Charles 11. and James il, 
with the like closeness of rvation, would have been the most valuable history ever left by man 
for the instruction of after-times.”—Westminster Review. 

** Notwith ding the i larity of the Memoirs of Grammont, and the still greater 
attraction of those of Evelyn, we have no hesitation in stating our opinion that these volumes will 
outstrip them both in public estim: They reach the very beau ideal of what we desire 
such records.” —Lilerury Gazette, 

“* This publication is in @ very high degree historically valuable.”"—Times. 











LIVES OF THE THREE NORTHS, EpITED By ROSCOE, viz. 


THE RIGHT HON. FRANCIS NORTH, BARON GUILFORD, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal under King Charles II. and King James II.; wherein are inserted 


the Characters of Sir Matthew Hale, Sir George Jeffries, Sir Leoline Jenkins, Sidney Godolphin, and others, the most emin 


THE HON. SIR DUDLEY NORT 


ent Lawyers and Statesmen of that time :— 


H, Commissioner of the Customs, and afterwards of the Treasury, to King Charles II.;—and THE HON. AND REV. DR. JOHN 
NORTH, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Clerk of the Closet to King Charles II. 


Written by THE HON. RUGER NORTH (the younger Brother). Third 


Edition, improved, with Notes and Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, by HENRY ROSCOE, ESQ. 3 vols. 8vo, with Three fine Portraits, (published in 1826, 


at 12. 16s.), now reduced to 16s. 


“ The Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn have presented us with illustrations of the characters and 
times of the Restoration; and these volumes (the Lives of the Norths) detail, with minuteness and 
fidelity, every great political transaction which occurred in the later years of Charles the Second’s 
reign, and during the short government of his succeesor, ‘ one of the most singular and imp 


charm consists in the unequalled naiveté of the writer—in the singular felicity with which be has 
thrown himself into his wakgect—bad in his vivid delineations of all the great lawyers of his time. 
His work, > nice minuteness of detail, and Lo picture of motive, almost equals the Auto- 
bi hies of E an ive 





periods of our history.’ ”’. 


“This work is strongly stamped with all the features of the period to which it relates: we are 
charmed with the appearauce of conversing with the olden times, and can almost fagey we are 
among the plumed hats, slashed doublets, and embroidered cloaks of the me mou "s court. 
The Lives of the North Family comprise much of the Private History of the Reigns of Charles and 
his brother James. They throw great light upon contemporary authors, and we have here exhibited 
as in amirror, the secret machinations and hidden policy which actuated the great politicians and | 
court intriguers of the period. The work is an essential link in the chain of English history, and 
is indispensable to the higher classes of libraries.” —/bid. 


“* The Lives of the Norths are very amusing and valuable volumes,””—Dibdin’s Bibli 





grap Cellini, R Cibber.”—Retrospect: view. 

“ The Life of Sir Dudley North is the history of an active, bold, shrewd, and enterprising 7 
chant, who met with all the suceess which his ability and diligence merited. The narrative of | 
residence in diferent countries, particularly in Turkey, is full of curious incident. Leghorn, ie 
Florence, are all described in their turn, in a manner which minty shows the activity and ing 
sitiveness of the traveller’s mind. The part which Sir y North acted in the great d 
between the City of London and the Crown, is well known, and here fully detailed.””—J0id. 


**The Life of Dr.John North is full of its own peculiar interest, and nts an ednirehle 
picture of a scholar’s life. On the death of Dr. Barrow he succeeded to the Mastership of Trini i 
and the principal incidents of his life are connected with the University. The Doctor was 





“ The Life of Lord Keeper Guilford is one of the most delightful books in the world. Its great 


ne lover of a library, to form which was the busiest scene of his still and silent life.’ 





London: Jamus Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Laue. Published every Saturday atthe ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers sud 
Newsvenders,—Age: akemaa, Dublin 


nts; for SecoTLand, Messrs, Bell & bradfute, Edinburgh; for lagnanp, W. F. W 


3 for the Continent, M. Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Parise 





